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n indispensable reference: 


in curricular planning 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language arts, and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


Send for your copy today 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 
orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 


NAME 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


CITY 


1955-1956 
EDITION 


RCA VICTOR 
Educational 
Record Catalog 


OVER 140 PAGES— MORE 
THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 


a Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 
ing Programs 

a Folk Dances 

s Language Courses 

ws Poetry and Literature 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
‘MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


w Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER” SERIES 


w# A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. Y-30 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 

10 cents to cover cost of mailing. 
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The 
Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you give me 

sources of reference material 

for teaching textiles in the in- 
termediate grades? What books 
could be used to advantage? 

Answer: I would recommend 
most highly the outlines under 
textiles in both Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia Britannica 
Jr. Encyclopedia, also Living To- 
gether in the Modern World — 
Vol. 3 on Clothing (Creative Ed. 
Society, Mankato, Minn.) 

Question: My children (fourth 

grade) are working out a Social 

Studies Unit on Wool. We are 

particularly anxious to get a 

list of poems on the subject. 

Answer: “Lambs in the Mea- 
dow,” Saurence — Alma Tadema, 
Posy Ring, Doubleday. “Little 
Shepherd’s Song,” Percy, Golden 
Flute, John Day. “‘All Wool,” Alic- 
ia Aspinwall, Short Stories for 
Short People, Dutton. “Happy 
Sheep,” Wilfred Thorsley, Golden 
Flute, John Day. “Winter Coats,” 
Dorothy Aldis, Hop, Skip, and 
Jump, Macmillan. “The Sheep,” 
Ann Taylor, Sing Song, Macmil- 
lan. “On The Grassy Banks,” 
Christina Rossetti, Sing Song, 
Macmillan. “The Lamb,” William 
Blake, Poetry Book 3, Rand Mc- 
Nally. 

Question: Could you suggest a 

few good picture books for a 

First Grade library? 

Answer: “A Dangerous Day 
for Mrs. Doodlepunk,”’ Dodworth, 
William R. Scott, Price $1.50. 
“What I’d Like to Be,” Murani, 
British Book Center, New York 
City. Price $1.25. “The Seven Re- 
markable Bears,’’ McLeod, 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. “Peter’s 
Long Walk,” Cooney, Doubleday, 
Price $2.50. “The Golden Book 
Series,” Simon & Schuster, Price 
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TO INSTRUCT AND 
DELIGHT YOUR STUDENTS 


48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 


Franklin’s Experiment With The Kite 


48 Joseph Boggs Beale American History Reproductions, each with a historical 
summary. Each reproduction is loose leaf and suitable for framing. Included 
in the selections are— 


e Paul Revere’s Ride e Betsy Ross making the First 
e The Pony Express American Flag 
e The Boston Tea Party e and many others 


You can get them this easy way: (1) Ask your students to collect 150 outer 
wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum (It’s their favorite, so they'll 
gladly comply). 

(2) Send the wrappers to us, and we will send you the Joseph Boggs Beale 


collection free. Use this coupon, please. 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT.C32 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


[| | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble {_] Please send more 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints information 


Name 
School 


FREE EDUCATION AL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 

titled: “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 

SOUND FILM... on in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is madel 
Write Dept. C32 
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The Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 


$.25-1.00. “Silly Willy Nilly,” 
Weisgard, Charles Scribner, Price 
$2.50. “Heavy is a Hippopota- 
mus,” Schlein, William R. Scott, 
Price $1.75. “When Will the 
World be Mine,” Schlein, William 
R. Scott, Price $2.25. “The Pa- 
poose Who Wouldn’t Put her 
Stockings On,” Evatt, Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, Price $1.75. 
Question: I don’t think I have 
made the best use of bulletin 
board—Can you help me? 
Answer: The main purpose is 
to be sure it is the children’s bul- 
letin, well within range of their 
interests and that the subject mat- 
ter is kept fresh, invigorating 
and varied. Many interests come 
from the Reading Period — like 
Our Pets, New Homes in the 
Community. The Return of the 
Birds, New Toys on the Market, 
How to Help Mother. Then, 
there are many school interests, 
How to Keep Our Desks Neat, 


Fun in School, Our New Pupils, 
New Library Books, Library 
Rules, Traffic Laws, How We May 
Help the Teacher — Book Week 
offers the opportunity for chil- 
dren to tell about new books they 
have been reading, Special holi- 
days and occasions offer up-to- 
date interests, — A Day at the 
Circus, A Real Thank You Day, 
Washington, Lincoln, etc. 
QUESTION: What does it mean 
to be a good teacher of litera- 
ture? 

Answer: The real teacher of 
literature reads aloud with her 
children and joins in their delight 
and merriment. She arouses dis- 
cussion on the part of the chil- 
dren. She interests them in tell- 
ing incidents of their own experi- 
ences that may give light and 
color to the story. She attracts 
them to the reading table with 
clever picture books. She encour- 
ages them to bring in favorite 
stories and poems to read to the 
other children. In fact, all look 
forward to the literature period 


with a sense of keen and free de- 
light. 

The teacher who joins sympa- 
thetically with the children, who 
helps them live with Peter Rab- 
bit, with Dr. Doolittle, with Rob- 
inson Crusoe, with Alice in Won- 
derland, with Ichabod Crane, 
with Rip Van Winkle is deepen- 
ing and expanding experiences 
for a whole lifetime of enjoy- 
ment. She is helping these boys 
and girls to feel the mood of the 
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to us for free sample packet. 


Today's teaching of handwriting begins 


with one of these three Dixon Pencils: 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


Teachers of Primary Grades should write 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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author, to experience a sense of 
comradeship with the characters. 
She is helping them to feel soft 
colors to get keen sounds and fine 
shades of meaning. She is helping 
them to appreciate a fine sense 
of humor. She is introducing 
them to background, which will 
help them in rcalizing and living 
the story. 


The true purpose of teaching 
literature is not microscopic 
analysis. It is not delving for 
morals. It is not a memorizing of 
bare facts. It is not a securing bit 
by bit a reproduction of what has 
been read silently. But it is, we 
believe, an experiencing, a mak- 
ing real and colorful and vivid 
the experience the author has 
presented. 


The child of four or five years 
enjoys a mixture of wonder and 
reality — but this must be ex- 
perienced to have any meaning 
to him. 


Is it not for this very reason 
that our teachers’ colleges are 
trying their best to put into op- 
eration a new program where the 
stories conform to modern theor- 
ies of child unfoldment. They are 
recommending rather drastic 
changes in some of our so-called 
classics, where the birds and an- 
imals and flowers talk with sort 
of mawkish and ridiculous senti- 
ment. They are urging a new 
form of literature that is ripe 
with child experience. This litera- 
ture combines classics with edu- 
cational stories. It assures a fine 
spirit toward our neighbors. It 
promotes the tone of fair play. 
It encourages strength through 
right eating and drinking. It 
savors of the child’s daily experi- 
ences and needs. 


Such literature, we _ believe, 
will add to the child’s stock of 
real and natural experiences, will 
encourage him to develop a 
wholesome attitude toward life 
about him, will be a means to 
richer, fuller living, a finer criti- 
cism of life and conduct. 
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RAILROADS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Small wonder there’s no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . . performed by 
designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 


the nation . . 


Here is the beginning of that new car — 
deep in a great iron ore pit. Tracks extend 
into the pit itself so that ore can be loaded 
directly into railroad cars. Then, the ore 
begins the long journey over land and 
water to the steel mills. 


From the thousands of plants where these 
items are made, parts and materials flow 
to the final assembly plants. Here engines, 
chassis, bodies, and other parts, delivered 
by rail, are put together into finished cars 
in as little as one hour. 


. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


Trainloads of coal, coke, and limestone 
for making steel join the iron ore at the 
steel mills. Afterwards, the finished steel is 
shipped to thousands of different factories, 
where it is used in some of the 18,000 parts 
that make up an automobile. 


Before its new owners proudly drive it 
home, that new car has traveled countless 
thousands of miles by railroad, in the form 
of raw materials and separate parts. Even 
the final delivery from assembly plant to 
dealer is often made by rail. 


Among all the wheels rolling in swift-moving America today, the hardest 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 


doing it at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20. 
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Features 
Coming in 
December 


“Christmas” — by Jessie Todd 
— ‘Learning to work together; 
making things to be used; Mak- 
ing something you want to make; 
Seeing a project grow; Figuring 
out a new way to make an angel; 
Trying an original way to wrap 
a present; Painting a decoration 
for a room; Making the best clay 
Santa Claus you ever made — is 
the gist of this article. 


“Take a Piece of String” by 
Maywill Dudley Sloun — Some 
unique ways of using. string to 
make novel Christmas decora- 
tions and useful projects. 


“The Evergreens” — A Science 
Unit by Ethel R. Taylor. 


“Individual Differences in Child 
Personality Development,” — by 
Sister Mary Amatora, O.S.F. 
Ph.D. 


“Christmas Tags, Cards, Envel- 
opes and a Peasant design Flower 
Holder — by Louise D. Tessin. 


Christmas Time Mobiles and Med- 
allions by Gretchen Grimm, 


“Holly for the Party” — 
Miriam Clark Potter. 


Mrs. Goose takes the three 
Pop-Rabbit children to the wild 
woods for holly. 


by 


A Program of Phonetics with In- 
tegrated Activities — continued 
by Florence Piper Tuttle. 
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THE SCREECH OWL (See Story in Nature Department) 
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A miniature suggested mural 


Suggested Curriculum 


For 


Art 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


NovemsBer is an important 
month not only because it is fresh 
and crisp and cool but for two 
important days. These days fit in 
surprisingly well with each other. 
A feeling of strong patriotism 
arises in the hearts of those who 
fully appreciate November 11. It 
is now known as Veterans’ Day. 
The second is Thanksgiving 
which, in a sense, also suggests a 
nationalistic feeling, for in reality 
this was the first time Americans 
planted their feet on the ground 
securely and safely. Up to that 
time, the battle against all ele- 
ments of hunger, cold, disease, 
etc., and the battle against the 
Indians was almost more than 
they could withstand. Therefore, 
I suggest that you might approach 
this month through an attitude 
of nationalism, which in its best 
sense will help you emphasize the 
second general aim which was 
brought out in our September is- 
sue. This aim is concerned with 
the development of these little 
children to fit into a democratic 
world where they realize a nation 
is not a building, or a code, or a 
country but rather people. Peo- 
ple — many little people — com- 
prise nations, and it is how those 
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people live, believe, and act which 
will determine the course of that 
nation. So, we find again in this 
month an opportunity to make 
the work in art basic and impor- 
tant to life itself. I will probably 
repeat this many times, but, art, 
properly taught, develops. the 
“whole” man. Such a man rea- 
lizes he is part of his country and 
has a responsibility toward it. He 


appreciates the groundwork of his 
forefathers, their struggles and 
deprivations, and he likewise sees 
himself as today’s “forefather,” 
building securely for those who 
are to follow him. Consequently, 
he realizes his responsibilities and 
looks ahead for a finer and a bet- 
ter nation for tomorrow. 

As understanding of anything 
enriches our appreciation, our 
knowledge of the full meaning of 
these special days in November 
will enrich our understanding of 
the past and of our culture, and 
give far more meaning to our art 
work. With this as a philosophy, 
let’s turn to our projects. 

One of the best, based on such 
a groundwork, would be a class 
cooperative mural. As yet this 
year, we have not suggested the 
mural. 

Early in November, talk about 
Thanksgiving and possible room 
decorations. 

I always feel foolish when I 
suggest to teachers that they 
should build their lessons on the 
“enriched” lesson basis in which 
the teacher merely suggests and 
then the children lead the course. 
For all of us know that a good 
teacher has the course pretty well 
plotted out. Well, perhaps she 
plants the proper seeds. So we 
say “talk” about room decora- 


Drawing to be part of a mural 
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tions, but remember that the 
teacher does direct the course of 
action. 

Lead the thought of the chil- 
dren, if possible, into the vision 
of the first Thanksgiving — Pil- 
grims, Indians, church, horn of 
plenty, etc. Emphasize that 
Thanksgiving does not mean 
merely a vacation when everyone 
overeats and gets lazy, but rather 
a day to do as our forefathers 
the Pilgrims did — give thanks 
and count our blessings. 

When thoughts are running in 
this vein, suggest a mural — or 
the decoration of a large area in 
the room. Next, suggest that each 
child draw a miniature mural to 
present to the class his idea of 
what could go on the wall. (Be 
sure that such words as mural 
and miniature are understood.) 
After each child has composed a 
miniature mural, examine all of 
them, as a class project. Choose 
from as many as possible some 
parts to re-compose into the final 
unit. Each child must contribute 
in some phase. 

Next involves the decision of 
media. How is the mural to be 
executed — water color, tempera, 
colored chalk, crayons, cut paper, 
or other materials. Many very fine 
results have been obtained by the 
combination of media. For ex- 
ample: Let a couple of children 
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Drawing to be a part of a mural 


mix blue tempera in one large can 
and green or white in another. 
Use pre-mixed tempera or mix 
powder with water to the consis- 
tency of cream. After the mural 
paper (regular mural paper or 
white wrapping paper) has been 
laid on the floor or mounted on 
the wall, paint in, with large 
brushes, sky and grass or snow 
areas. Let this dry. The children 
at their seats in the meantime will 
be drawing characters and props 
to be pasted on the mural. They 
draw them, cut them, color them, 
and place them on the desired 
spot on the mural, for considera- 
tion of the entire class. Don’t be 
afraid of letting parts of these 


The ship which will become part of the mural 


Cutting and organizing a mural 


for Thanksgiving 


cut-outs stick out into space and 
thus create a third dimensional 
effect. 

Thus you will have a mural 
using water paint and crayon 
cut-outs—with all children par- 
ticipating. Other combinations or 
single media murals may be nice. 
Combinations tend to add interest 
in texture. 

Individual cut-outs are also 
good for the Thanksgiving lesson. 
Try making extremely simple 
turkeys, pilgrims, and Indians. 
For a pilgrim, use a white round 
circle for the head, a diamond 
shape black for the woman’s cap 
and top hat for the man. Cut the 
cap and skirt as purely triangle 
shapes and little triangle toes 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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American Children 
Abroad Take A Look At 
Their German School 


Tue CHILDREN I taught at 
the Fuerstenberger Elementary 
School in Frankfurt, Germany, 
were American children living in 
Germany because their fathers 
were stationed there with the U.S. 
Armed Forces. Most of these chil- 
dren had lived in several foreign 
countries as well as in several 
parts of the United States. Be- 
cause of this the children had de- 
veloped an alert appreciation of 
the different ways people live in 
different environments. 

One day toward the end of the 
year, we discussed the different 
-types of schools that the children 
had attended. My thirty-two chil- 


_ dren were from twenty-six dif- 


‘ferent states and had attended 
schools that were large and small, 
urban and rural from all points 
on the compass. 

But our school in Germany was 
different from any they could re- 
member. It was large and old. In 
fact, the word “Ponderous” suited 
it well. It was four stories tall 
and was built of large brown 
stones. The wings were joined to 
the central part with heavy stone 
archways. The whole building was 
topped with a steep slate roof 
and pointed gables. These in turn 
supported ornamental iron finials 
which may have been lightning 
rods. 

The whole school and yard was 
surrounded by a high ornamental 
iron fence. Our room was on the 
third floor reached by many 
wooden steps worn thin by years 
of usage. Our windows were dis- 
tinguishable from other rooms be- 
cause of the blue curtains! 

As the year was coming to a 
close, we decided to draw pictures 
of our school building, as many 


ANITA MITCHELL TASSINARI 


Olin wrote: “I wanted to show you our school in Germany so our teacher took us 

outside to look at it and draw it. It is very high and big and old too. There are 

lots of stones around the arches. I tried to draw them. The room on the third 

floor under the clock is our room. I put our teacher’s name there and also the 

German name for school which is schule. A German teacher comes to our room 
every day to teach us German.” 


Jo 


Jonnie has also drawn a picture of his school in Germany to show his friends back 
home in the states. One thousand children of the Armed Forces personnel attended 
school in this building. 
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of us would be in other parts of 
the world when the next school 
year arrived. We took crayons and 
went to work from memory. But 
when we stopped to discuss the 
first drawings we found that we 
were not certain of the details. 
How did it really look? We found 
we needed to go outside and really 
look at the building we had been 
in and out of for a whole year. 

Fastening drawing paper on 
clip boards, we made sketches 
with soft pencils. The children 
soon got the idea of the big cen- 
tral part of the structure flanked 
by the two wings with the arches 
of large cut stones as their finish 
drawings now show. We talked 
about the many carved stone or- 
naments over the windows, the 
big eagle up at the top over a 
clock and the flag pole. It was fun 
to draw the high iron fence with 
all its knobs and curlicues. 

The next day when we resumed 
our project one child informed us 
that his father said, “‘That old 
building has a lot of achitectural 
gingerbread!” 

It was an interesting lesson in 
sharpening our powers of obser- 
vation. I’m sure that the children 
learned to be more observant of 
architectural details. 
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“This is my school in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. It is an old, old brown stone 
building with a high iron fence all 
around. There is a big eagle way up at 
the top. Our room is on the third floor 
under the clock. Miss Mitchell is my 
teacher. I like Germany. The birds are 
swallows. They come out every evening 
and fly around very fast. They make 
a funny, squeaking noise.” 


Evie has drawn a picture of her school in Frankfurt, Germany and says “Our 
school is very large and old. It has a high, fancy, iron fence all around it. When 
we tried to draw our school for you we couldn’t remember how it looked so our 
teacher, Miss Mitchell, let us go across the street and look at it. It has lots of 
high points and heavy stones around the windows. There is an eagle up above the 
clock. Our room is on the third floor under the clock.” 
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The children enjoy folk dancing 


Music Around 
the World 


JOYCE L. DUNEER 


{ HAD OFTEN asked myself 
the question — how can I corre- 
late physical education with oth- 
er subjects. I received my an- 
swer this year from my fourth 


grade class. 
Twenty per cent of our physical 


education is spent on rhythm. The 
children enjoy the different 
folk dances so much that we de- 
cided to culminate our study with 
a program which the children en- 
titled ““Music Around the World.” 

Two rooms of fourth graders 
took part in this unit of study. 

As we learned a new folk dance, 
we also studied about the country 
where this dance originated. 
Questions were raised by the chil- 
dren and much information was 
found. 

We found it very easy to inte- 
grate our unit with every phase 
of the curriculum. 

Social Studies — It was here 
we studied the country, the peo- 
ple and their customs, climate, 
and history of the different coun- 
tries. 

Reading — This, of course, was 
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the tool used in obtaining most 
of our information. 

Language — 

1. Stories, reports and poems 
were written and given orally. 

2. Invitations were written to 
the parents inviting them to come 
to our program. 

3. The children learned the 


correct way of introducing their 
mothers to other mothers and to 
the teachers. 

4. The children who served the 
food and those who served as 
ushers received practice in de- 
veloping social grace and poise. 

5. The children learned how to 
spell many new words. 

Arithmetic — 

1. The children planned and 
constructed tour booths repre- 
senting four different countries. 
It was from these booths that the 
food was served. 

2. The children had to figure 
the amount of food needed and 
the cost of it. 

Art — 

1. Murals depicting the dif- 
ferent countries were made in 
several media; colored chalk, tem- 
pera, and crayon. 

2. Large flags for each country 
were made and displayed on the 
walls of the gym. 

3. A map of each country was 
also made. 

4. Simple costumes were de- 
signed and fashioned out of old 
white shirts and crepe paper. 

5. A design was drawn for the 
cover of our programs. 

6. Collection of articles from 
foreign countries were displayed 
on tables in the gym. 

Music — We learned songs from 
different countries. 


vis 


Costumes of other countries 
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Outcomes — 


1. Our children enjoyed this 
unit very much, and I’m sure the 
folk dances and songs took on a 
real meaning for them. They have 
learned to appreciate the people 
from these countries to a greater 
extent. 

2. Much valuable information 
was learned. 


3. Many skills were developed 
in finding information for this 
unit. 

4. Children received much 
practice in group participation, as 
different projects were developed. 

5. Each child had a very def- 
inite part in at least two of the 
dances and songs. 

The countries were represented in 
the following ways: 

France — song “Wild Ducks 
Flying” 

Norway — folk dance — “Nor- 
wegian Mountain March.” 


_ Sweden — folk dance — “Blek-. 


Switzerland — song — “Heidi” 

China — song — “Chinese 
Vegetable Man” 

Germany — folk dance — 
“Kinder Polka” 

Denmark — folk dance — “‘Ace 
of Diamonds” 

Netherlands — song — “Little 
Dutch Mina” 

American Indian — folk dance 
“Indian Braves” 

England — folk dance — “Go 
Round and Round the Village” 


Swil 


NORWAY 


Booths from which food was served 


North Africa — song — “The 
Desert Maid” 

Early American — folk dance 
— “Life on Ocean Wave” 

Scotland — folk dance — 
“Highland Fling” 

Finale — by all children in 
both rooms — folk dance — 
“Come Let Us Be Joyful” 

Just before each dance and 
song, one child gave a very short 
report about particular 
country. 

The food served at each booth 
included : 

Norway: sardines spread on 
crackers and “Krumkaka” 

Sweden: cookies (Fatigman, 
spritz, pepparkaka, and rosettes) 


Switzerland: Cheese spread on 
crackers. 


France: Grape juice. 


Four room mothers assisted us 
by baking the cookies. 


This program was held as a 
culmination of an entire year’s 
work. We did not take a lot of ex- 
tra time for working on our pro- 
gram, as it included just the 
things we had learned in our daily 
class work. It was easier for two 
rooms to work together than for 
one room to do it alone, for that 
way alternate numbers were giv- 
en by each room. The other teach- 
er who worked with me on this 
unit was Miss Nancy Wravelle. 
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Around The World 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If I could sail around the world, 
I’d go to Timbuctoo 

So I could visit Africa 

And see what the natives do 


I’d visit China and Japan 

And eat a lot of rice, 

And then I'd fly to the North Pole. 
I think that would be nice. 
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I guess I’d see some penguins, 
And a lot of ice and snow, 

And then... off to Hawaii, 
It’s warmer there, I know. 


I’d visit France, and Mexico, 
And see Alaska’s Nome, 

Then, after that, I’m mighty sure 
I’d go right straight back home! 
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The Small Child and 
The Local Scene 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood 
Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Pam gives us an idea of how 
the first grade children felt when 
they took the Salk shot to com- 
bat Polio. She pictured the scene 
in crayon, showing the nurse and 
the child and the busy doctor. To 
make it more complete and vivid 
she wrote the following, “The gir] 
said when do you give me the 
shot? Right now. This won’t hurt. 
Hold still. Here is some candy. Go 
with the woman. She will take you 
to your teacher.” and the ordeal 
was over with. 

Taking the Polio shots was an 
experience that was unusual and 
dramatic. But small children learn 
from and about things near at 
hand every day. The second grade 
children had an opportunity that 
not all children will have though 
it is growing quite prevalent just 
now. They watched their new 
school building go up. The old 
building was torn down before 
school began in September. Six 
dwellings were purchased adjoin- 
ing the school grounds and the 
pupils attended school in the 
rooms of the houses. The second 
grade was assigned to a base- 
ment room and when they came 
up for play they were just across 
the fence from much exciting ac- 
tivity. 

Early in the school term the 
children drew pictures of the first 
stages of making a school build- 
ing. Mike was interested in the 
truck that carried the dirt to form 
a huge pile near the fence and of 
course he has a picture of himself 
watching from the other side. 
Mike’s second picture was made 
much later when the men were 
laying brick. The men who car- 
ried the brick seemed very deft 
at it and didn’t mind the work. 
Mike’s’ third picture shows 
Mike’s idea of how the completed 
‘building will look. 
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Debby’s prime concern was the 
steam shovel that lifted the dirt 
far above the heads of the men. 
In her second picture the men are 
busy building the brick wall, while 
the teacher, Debbie, and a friend 
watch the proceedings. Debbie’s 
remarks that she has written on 
the back of her pictures are en- 
lightening. She says. “Men are 
working on our school. They are 
making our school. They are 
pasting brick, one on one.” 

Steven, too, liked the hauling of 
the dirt in the first stages and the 
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laying of bricks later in the term. 
His English is good. He writes, 
“Next to the playground they are 
building our school. I can see the 
men working. It is exciting. You 
can see them laying bricks level- 
ing mortar between them and put- 
ting roofs on.” Though Steven is 
only seven he has written his ac- 
count with only two mistakes. He 
did not begin the third sentence 
with a capital letter and he has 
only one “‘t” in putting. His hand- 
writing is that of a twelve year 
old. It is in work such as this that 


“This is where the men work every day when I come to school.” 


+> 


John shows the progress of the work and at the same time demonstrates his own 
progress in creative art and writing 
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children practice the language 
arts in actual use—as they should 
be. 


Carl was more successful with 
his drawings than some of the 
other children. He was able to 
show that the bulldozer was ac- 
tually on a different level than 
the trucks that carried away the 
excavated ground. His love of 
airplanes was not forgotten in the 
picture nor the happiness ex- 
pressed by sunshine. His second 
picture shows the men in action 
and the tools in their hands. The 
framework for the new auditor- 
ium is in evidence. 


John in his two pictures shows 
not only the progress of the work- 
men but also his own progress in 
power to express himself. In his 
second picture he makes the 
sparks fly and writes on the back 
of the drawing, “This is where the 
men work every uay when I come 
to school. I always see the men 
working and today they are work- 
ing hard and are almost dun 
working.” Perhaps the statement, 
‘they are almost dun working’ is 
a bit of wishful thinking. 


Sharon expresses her wish dis- 
tinctly, “This is our school. I think 
it is very big. I hope it is done by 
next year because then we will 
have more room.” 


And we hope that many many 
schools will be completed across 
the length and breadth of our 
country so that the children will 
have more room. 
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Winn 


Steven’s drawings are marked by determination and confidence, as shown in his 
contrast of light and dark 


ond 


“Men are working on our school. They 
are pasting bricks one on one.” 
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The second grade found many 
other opportunities to observe 
their surroundings. They put 
. them on paper in the form of pic- 
tures and in the form of stories. 
The teacher’s aim was to have 
them interpret their ideas and 
feeling in a planned or well-de- 
signed way so that they were de- 
veloping good taste at the same 
time they were learning to be ar- 
ticulate. 


The primary children take 
walks to see the public buildings, 
the library, the post office, the 
grocery store and the fire station. 
They come back to their own room 
and discuss the findings. When 
they are ready to put their own 
reactions on paper they must 
settle down to exact statements. 
Their new information becomes a 
part of themselves. It becomes 
true learning, not mere memoriz- 
ing. The three “R’s” are not ne- 
glected—they cannot be when 
they are so much needed. 


The learning goes on through 
the school year. At the end of the 
term the second grade was ex- 
cited about the annual picnic 
which the PTA sponsors. The 
children are taken in busses to 
Forest Park Highlands, an amuse- 
ment park, which provides a great 
variety of rides, a great variety of 
eats, and a great amount of noise. 
The second grade drew pictures of 
some of these amusements. 


John was successful in expres- 
sing the excitement of all the peo- 
ple who ride on the roller coaster. 
The upraised arms seem to be ac- 
companied by screams. And his 
Ferris wheel has the needed ele- 
vation to make a ride exciting. 


Charles has depicted four 
thrilling rides in one picture and 
includes the ticket seller and a 
lady buying tickets. Each child 
has made an entirely individual 
picture, expressing his own reac- 
tion and at the same time ar- 
ranging the parts of the composi- 
tion to fit the page and make a 
complete whole. 
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Charles pictures the amusement park and at the same time 
produces a good composition 


John expresses the excitement felt at the end of the ride. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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A Different Kind of A 
Turkey 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, Instructor of Art Education 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


Tue THIRD grade children of 
Mrs. Sidney Clayton’s class at 
Live Oak, Florida’ discussed 
Thanksgiving decorations for 
their room and decided to have a 
large turkey for their bulletin 
board. It was then that one 
bright little boy in the class held 
up his Indian headdress and said, 
“Let’s put this kind of feathers 
on our turkey.” Several other chil- 


Turkey Tom, 
There you go 
To eat, eat, eat! 


And grow, grow, grow! 
Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 


Out you go 
At early morn 
To stuff yourself 


With oats and corn! 
Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 
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dren immediately expressed their 
excitement at the possibility of a 
life-sized turkey with beautiful 
feathers similar to the ones they 
had designed for their Indian pro- 
gram the week before. For these 
they had studied many different 
kinds of feathers to discover na- 
ture’s designs. Turkey feathers, 
chicken feathers, even some tiny 
ones shed by blue jays and para- 


Turkey Tom 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


To the fields 


keets were brought to school for 
everyone to see. The children were 
intensely interested in feathers 


and their designs and had ob- 


served the dark borders and 
patches of color on some, as well 
as the lines radiating from a mid- 
rib in others. From these basic 
ideas they had designed freely 
and easily and were all set to 
create a most beautiful and un- 
usual turkey. 


After an outline drawing of the 
turkey was sketched the children 
went to work making the large 
feathers for the tail spread. 
Orange construction paper with 
crayon designs in black, brown, 
white and yellow was used for 
most of the big bird with some 
groups cut from green construc- 
tion paper. 

Thirty three busy little girls 
and boys cut and designed feath- 
ers and took turns pasting them 
on. Their teacher pointed out the 
fact that feathers overlap like the 
shingles on a roof and all point 
backward in orderly rows. Smaller 
and smaller feathers were needed 
as the back and neck of the turkey 
was covered. 

“That’s the finest turkey we 
have ever seen,” they all agreed. 

“Yes,” said the little boy who 
had the bright idea in the first 
place, “‘ and this time we made the 
feathers go from us to the turkey 
instead of from the turkey to us. 
We gave him something.” 


You go each day, 
Hunting hoppers 


Turkey Tom, 


On the way! 
Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 


You’re growing fatter, 


Soon you'll fill 
Our biggest platter! 
Gobble! Gobble! Gobble! 
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Over A Stone 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Associate Professor of Art, State University of New York 


AFTER children have left the 
manipulative stage and want to 
really shape clay, pottery is very 
popular. The “pinch” or “pull” 
method is all very well in the be- 
ginning but the results are small 
because of the size of children’s 


College for Teachers Buffalo 


hands, The coil method leaves 


weak spots between the coils and 
is hard to shape. 

To make large dishes, an in- 
genious student teacher had her 
students use some large stones 
that they had collected for an- 


other class. The clay was rolled 
out or patted into a large slab and 
then placed over the stone. It was 
sponged until the clay fitted 
smoothly and covered the top and 
only part of the sides so that the 
stone could still be removed. To 
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form the rim of the bowl, they cut 
around the edges with a knife or 
just rubbed with their fingers. 
The fact that the bowls were ir- 
regular in shape instead of round 
made them more interesting. The 
same large stone could be turned 
and used as a mold for several 
different dishes with varying pro- 
portions. 


The clay should shrink away 
from the stone when partially dry. 
To be sure that it can be easily 
removed, put the stone in an old 
nylon stocking. Also, if the stone 
is turned after the clay has 
started to dry and placed with the 
clay side down, it will flatten the 
clay and make a base. The stock- 
ing holding the stone can then be 
lifted out. 

Illustration I The clay is smoothed 
out 

Illustration II It is put around the 
stone 


Table Work For 
November 


ANNE WYATT 


I PUT A CHECK MARK y 
AFTER WORDS WHICH 
MAKE YOU THINK OF NO- 
VEMBER: 
grey skies 
family dinners 
swimming 
warm sweaters 
apple blossoms 
sun suits 
Easter 
shorter days 
Thank You 
cheery fires 
bittersweet 
dry grass 
violets 
long evenings 
few birds 
popcorn and apples 
Armistice Day 
May Day 

II. READ each of the following, 
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then to ANSWER it DRAW a pic- 
ture of the plant or animal which 
gives you clothes or a picture of 
one article of clothing it gives 
you. Take your choice! 

They are animals. They have 
thick, tough skin. This is used to 
make leather for your shoes and 
gloves. 

What are these three animals? 

These are not animals, but they 
give you something of which your 
clothes are made. They are bush- 
es two or three ft. high. They 
have green pods. These pods grow 
and grow until they are as large 
as eggs. When the pods are 
brown and dry they burst open 
and you see a ball of something 
white and fluffy. 

This is not ready to use, for 
the little seeds in them which must 
be combed out. The fluffy white 


Illustration III It is sponged to fit 
smoothly 

Illustration IV The edges are cut. 
It is not necessary to have them 
straight as an irregular edge 
seems in more interesting rela- 
tionship to the bowl 

Illustration V The stone is re- 
moved 

Illustration VI The edges are 
smoothed 

Illustration VII-VIII Dishes 
made by physically handi- 
capped children — Mrs, Joanna 
Case, student teacher 


balls are packed in big bales 
which are sent to a factory to be 
cleaned and combed. Then it is 
first made into long fine threads. 
These threads are made _ into 
cloth. The pillow cases and sheets 
on your bed and most of the 
dresses or shirts you wear in the 
summer are made of cotton cloth. 

Guess what made this cloth 
possible. 


They live in mulberry trees so 
that they can feed on mulberry 
leaves which we think are very 
tasty. They eat all day and all 
night. When they are about two 
inches long they stop eating 
and begin to spin cocoons of silk 
around themselves. The silk 
comes from their bodies. The 
thread goes around and around 
them until they are all wrapped 
up in silk thread. 

When silk cloth is needed the 
cocoons are unwrapped. A long 
silk thread comes from each co- 
coon. The silk threads from sev- 
eral cocoons are twisted together. 
Then the threads are woven into 
silk cloth. 
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If you have a silk dress to wear 
next summer it will be a gift from 
them. Do you know who they 
are? 


These, too, give you something 
to wear in the summer. They 
do not grow balls, as cotton 
plants do, but parts of their stems 
are used to make a kind of cloth 
called linen. Because linen is cool 
to wear on hot summer days it is 
used for shirts and dresses. The 
table cloth and napkins on your 
dinner table may be made of lin- 
en. Ask your mother if they are. 
Also, they give you linen for 
handkerchiefs and towels. 


What plants are they? 


These animals live on farms or 
ranches all summer long. As soon 
as warm weather comes they get 
hair cuts. In summer they do not 
need wool to keep them warm; so 
it is cut from their backs. New 
wool coats grow before winter 
comes, 


They give you wool for your 
warmest clothing. Who are they? 
Answers: 


Horses, Cows, and Pigs 
Cotton Plants 
Silkworms 

Flax Plants 

Sheep 


Most all clocks make a pleasant 
sound, 


Just like a little song. 

They never, never, never stop. 
They keep on all day lorg. 
Inside the living room and hall, 
From porch to attic stair, 
I hear their tiny, tiny noise, 
I hear it everywhere, 

Tickety tock, 

Tickety tock, 

Tickety tock, 

Tickety tock. 


III. DRAW A LINE BETWZEN 
WORDS THAT GO TOGETH- 
ER: 


Pilgrims 

pie 

Red men 
November 
garden 

red 

crib 

oats 

fire 

turkey 
cranberr 
Gobble, gobble! 
stove 

bin 

frost 
Thanksgiving Day 
pumpkin 
Plymouth Rock 
Indians 

corn 


IV. FILL THE BLANKS J! 
THE POEM WITH WORDS 
FROM THE LIST BELOW: 

THE SQUIRREL’S 
THANKSGIVING 
Out in the woods in a 
tree, 
Warmly dressed in a suit of 


gray, 


Happy and as he can 


Squirrel is keeping 
Day; 


My Clock 


JESSICA POTTER BRODERICK 


Sometimes, when I am all alone, 
My own clock talks to me, 

And I can understand the words, 
As plainly as can be. 

It always says the same thing, 
When I am tucked in bed. 

I hear it in the quiet dark, 

Go running through my head, 


Now go to sleep, 
Now go to sleep, 
Now go to sleep, 


Now go to sleep. 
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“Chippery, chippery, chippery 


chee, 
............ Thanksgiving’, 
Look ............ his open door 
see 
Of beechnuts and ................ a 


great array; 
Walnuts, too, and ..... 
And kernels of ....... 
display ; 


_ has he, 
in rich 


Hurrah 


What a banquet he’s having in 
_me in to 


Wheat I squirrels 
home to be, 
Feasting on ....... 
all day. 
“Chippery, 
chee; 


.. and acorns 


” with 
him I’ll say. 


tree Thanksgiving fun _ invite 
nuts Chippery Hurrah in and 
chestnuts acorns corn Chippery, 
Chee Thanksgiving say hear 
for him Thanksgiving merry 
be hollow Chippery 


Next morning, when I’m lazy, 
And must be crossly told, 
“Come, get up now, and hurry! 
Your breakfast will get cold!’ 
And still I snuggle down again, 
For just a wirk or two, 

My little clock starts scolding, 
And what it says is true, 


Better ret up, 
Better get up, 
Better get up, 
Better get up! 
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Notes from Your Audio 
Visual Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


month your Audio-Vis- 
ual consultant has some very ex- 
citing information about some- 
thing new. A unit of film strips and 
records that will make teaching 
music appreciation a real joy for 
the elementary classroom teacher. 
Not only have we tested this unit 
in a number of summer work- 
shops with teachers just like you, 
but we have watched them being 
used in the class room and can 
report that they do work. The 
unit we are referring to is the 
Jam Handy kit of six film strips 
called ‘‘Music Stories”. This kit of 
six film strips maunfactured by 
the Jam Handy Organization of 
Detroit, Michigan has been on 
the market for some time. In fact, 
we mentioned it in AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD last year. Now 
something new has been added. 
Each one of the film strips has 
a record that is specially made to 
go with that film strip. The record 
is prepared in such a manner that 
the combined unit can be used not 
only to teach music appreciation, 
but is also excellent material for 
correlation with Language, Arts, 
Social Studies, and other units in 
the general curriculum. The pic- 
tures on the film strips tell the 
stories of the Nutcracker Suite, 
the Firebird Suite, Hansel and 
Gretel, Peter and the Wolf, Peer 
Gynt and the Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice. The records are all 12 inch 
long playing and on one side they 
have an excellent voice recording 
of each caption of the picture. 
Following this reading of the 
caption is the thematic music 
which the composers used to de- 
scribe the picture. The reverse 
side of the record contains just 
the music of the composition. 

In our experience with this ma- 
terial, here is how it works in the 
classroom. We play side No. 1 of 
the record and follow the narra- 
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tion with the pictures in our pro- 
jection. 

After the children hear it once, 
they correlate the musical themes 
with the story. They also hear the 
correct pronunciation of the 
words they see on the screen. So 
we have combined our music with 
language arts and reading aids. 
Then we discuss the story, it’s 
people, the lands where they come 
from and we find on the map such 
interesting things as the places 
where Peer Gynt traveled, or we 
might look up the Nile, where the 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice got into so 
much difficulty. Thus we add Geo- 
graphy, Social Studies and Folk- 
lore to our Music Appreciation. 

Next time, we look at the pic- 
tures, and then play side No. 2 
of the record. This time, we listen 
to the music and pick out the 
themes as we recall them in their 
association with the pictures. We 
also notice that in order to get 
the right musical effect, there are 
times when the composer did not 
put the themes in exactly the 
same sequence as they are found 
in the story. This gives us an op- 
portunity to discuss composition 
and the different ways that vari- 
ous composers tell a story. It also 
gives the class a chance to do some 
real creative work. The teacher 
can suggest that children create 
melodies they would use for these 
and other pictures. . 

We have seen teachers use the 
pictures and music to create class- 
room plays and dances. Costumes 
were created from the pictures, 
and pantomime was fitted to the 
music. 

Thus we have, in these Jam 
Handy Film strips, a tool that 
has real teaching value. It puts 
music in its true relationship to 
the rest of the curriculum by com- 
bining and correlating music with 
everyday learning and living ex- 


periences. 

Incidentally, these film strips 
are all available for preview. All 
you need do is contact your local 
Jam Handy distributor or if he is 
not available, drop a line to the 
Audio-Visual department of Am- 
erican Childhood, and we will be 
glad to pass along your request. 


RECORDS YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THIS MONTH 

American Book Company has 
two very fine records for helping 
in reading and writing. The al- 
bums are called “An Adventure in 
Reading” and “An Adventure in 
Writing.” These two albums will 
do much to stimulate students to 
analyze reading habits and writ- 
ing techniques. This same Com- 
pany has issued an album of lit- 
erature called ‘““Rhyme Time” that 
is an outstanding help for the 
teacher. There are 24 selections 
that are excellent for Choric read- 
ing. 

Columbia Records has a series 
called ““Now you Know” that will 
be a great help for elementary 
teachers in correlating Science 
and Music. Sung to the tunes of 
many familiar songs, are the an- 
swers to questions like “What 
makes the weather?” “Why do 
Bees Buzz?” “Why do Stars 
Twinkle?” “What is an Atom?” 
and many others. 

Folkways Record Corp. of 
N.Y.C. has a number of very fine 
new recordings. Here are a few 
you should know about. “Rhythms 
of the World” +FP740 — Won- 
derful for rhythm studies. “Fol- 
low the Sunset” #+FP706 — Chil- 
dren will enjoy singing along with 
Charity Bailey as she sings songs 
around the world. “Songs to Grow 
on” FP5 — Charity Bailey sings 
songs that Kindergarten and 
First Graders will love to sing 
along with her. 

Your Audio-Visual Consultant 
has obtained a large supply of 
catalogs of all these and other 
records. If you would like any 
catalog or information, just send 
a note to American Childhood, and 
we will be happy to see that copies 
are sent to you. 
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Everyday Art 


Jessie Todd, Instructor in Art 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


E VERYDAY ART is like ev- 
eryday life. It is not all glamor. 
In fact a very small part of it 
is glamor. It is made up of every- 
day people working to be a little 
better tomorrow and the next day 
than they were a week ago. Few 
will win prizes in art shows when 
they become adults. Few will de- 
sign automobiles or draw plans 
for beautiful homes. Many will en- 
joy paintings in their homes. 
Many will choose china, curtains, 
chairs and dishes. Many will sit 
in theaters and enjoy colors in 
stage productions. They will take 
part in style shows and be in 
their audiences. 

The art teacher enjoys seeing 
children improve and have pleas- 
ure in their art. When a talented 
child comes along it adds spark 
to be sure but the teacher’s job 
and joy is seeing all children 
progress. 

Too often women’s clubs and 
even some education leaders talk 
as if all children do spectacular 
art. This is not true. 

In everyday life conditions are 
not always ideal. This is true in 
any home. It is true in every 
school. The aim is to have things 
go off with very little inconven- 


ience, but interruptions have 
ways of changing things. 
Illustration 1 — Shows the 


paint table, low so children can 
see the bottles; long so that it 
will hold many colors. At night 
the brushes are removed and 
each bottle gets a cover. (Not 
screwed on — but laid on top to 
keep the air out.) 

Illustration 2— What do we see 
here? Children had to go home. 
Teacher had to rush off to one of 
the numerous faculty meetings 
schools have in 1955. There is not 
time to put covers on the paints. 
Sheets of paper are laid on top 
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of the bottles. This is a second best 
way to fix it. Covering with paper 
is far better than not covering 
them at all. The paper keeps out 
some air. 

Illustration 3 — Bulletin 
boards in the art room help to let 


children in on the way other chil- 
dren proceed. Michael calls his 
painting finished (center  pic- 
ture.) Kathy and Alice pin theirs 
up unfinished to get them out of 
the way. 

Other children coming into the 
room say, “How is Alice going to 
paint her children?” or “How is 
Kathy going to paint her house?” 
One child says, “I would do it this 
way.” Another says, “I wouldn’t. 
I would do this.”” When these chil- 
dren see the finished products 
later in hall exhibits they are in- 
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tensely interested in the results. 
They saw the pictures progress. 
Bulletin boards in an art room 
are a necessity. 


Illustration 4 — Shows how 
one girl got her dark and light so 
mixed up that the violin player 
and dancer no longer show. She 
painted the violin player and 
dancer. Then she liked the big 
checks her friend was making in 
illustration 5. She also made 
checks. Judy who made illustra- 
tion 5 is a very creative child. 
The picture is called “Bedtime 
\ Story.” Notice how the head and 
. hair on the girl at the right fades 
. into the background and also the 
foot. 
| Judy also made illustration 6. 
| She lost her boy and girl because 

her colors were too much of the 
same value. 


In everyday art such mistakes 
happen many times and those 
who make them learn how to do 
better. The teacher pinned these 
pictures on the art room bulletin 
boards hoping that the girls would 
do something to help the people 
show off. The girls are very bril- 
liant, but they hadn’t reached 
the stage where they were able to 
work out the dark and light value. 

Illustration 7 — The dark and 
light arrangement helps the girl’s 
faces to show off and in illustra- 
tion 8 the reflections are very 
beautiful. The children who made 
these pictures absorbed much 
from informa’ class discussions °: 
of dark and light painting. 


Illustration 9 — Ruth pins up 
her picture which has many light 
fanciful colors in it with a bril- 
liant green used many times in 
the picture. Ruth brings joy into 
the art class. She thoroughly en- 
joys working out her many ideas. 
She is not too neat and not messy. 
Ruth strikes a happy medium 
which gives her freedom of ex- 
pression. She has courage to work 
out a juvenile story if she wishes 
even though she is in 6th grade. 
She made charming Easter rab- 
bits once. She has the soul of an 
artist. 
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Illustration 10 — Sandy made 
her balloon show off by using 
black lines. Sandy also has cour- 
age to work out her own ideas. If 
she likes a subject usually chosen 
by boys she works it out. She 
doesn’t follow the fad of other 
girls. Children who have this 
courage get ahead. 

Illustration 11 — ‘‘Wooded 
Spring” and “Posing for her 
Portrait” were charming colorful 
pictures by two girls. We had 
them in two glass wall cases at 
the entrance of our school. 


Illustration 12 and 13 — One 
class took a subject, “The City.” 
This was a real challenge in de- 
sign to get a clock, a lamp post, 
automobile or other object to 
stand out plainer than other 
things, to arrange colors with 
black, white and grayed tones to 
make an interesting pattern that 
could be recognized as “The City.” 
All children worked on the sub- 
ject and learned from the experi- 
ence., 

Illustration 14 and 15 in Paint 
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and 16 in cut paper — gave chil- 
dren good practice in using dark 
and light colors. 

We have found in our school 
that these lessons in abstract de- 
sign help children to work out 
better color arrangements in their 
picture later on. The absence of 
subject matter in the abstract fo- 
cuses their attention on arranging 
dark and light areas. Enjoyment 
plays a big part in art experi- 
ences. Many children enjoy ab- 
stract design. They feel a relief 
in it. In every class some children 
can draw real well. Those who 
can’t draw much feel inferior. To 
be working on art that needs no 
good drawing is real fun. Chil- 
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dren often like to make abstracts 
because their parents like them 
and often frame them to hang in 
modern homes. Children in cities 
see interesting abstract arrange- 
ments in store windows. When 
they too work on abstracts they 
feel a kinship with these de- 
signers. 

One educator has said, “If we 
are to require all children to take 
art we need to plan work that 
does not require difficult drawing 
because many children cannot 


draw and they must not feel in- 
ferior day after day.” 

This statement is more true to- 
day than it was even ten years 
ago. Children do less drawing in 
primary grades today. Often they 
make abstract designs in kinder- 
garten and grades one, two and 
three. When children use four 
years painting areas of colors and 
making finger paintings they can- 
not express themselves in. draw- 
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With String 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN, Associate Professor of Art 
State University of New York, College for Teachers, Buffalo 


Orren as children grow old- 
er, they become critical of their 
drawings. Usually these are the 
children who do not get very rea- 
listic results. To help them 
through this period and also to 
have them realize that art is not 
obtaining photographic pictures, 
problems that have “accidental” 
effects are excellent. 

Have you ever tried string 
printing? The children can bring 
in different kinds of string. Then 
you will need paper and tempera 
paints. Put a little tempera in a 
small flat pan or saucer. Do not 
have it too thick as it will blot 
instead of giving the desired ef- 
fect, like a line and dry brush 
design. Push the string into the 
paint with a pencil or tongue de- 
pressor, holding one end out of 
the paint. Pull up the saturated 
string by this free end and place it 


in any pattern on a piece of paper. 
Put another piece of paper over 
it or if the paper is 12” x 24” or 
larger, fold it over. Now lightly 
holding down the top paper with 
your left hand and arm, pull out 
the free end of the string with a 
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sort of zig-zag motion. This will 
produce two designs, one on each 
paper. Lift the top paper to see 
what design you have. Repeat, 
using another color, as many 


times as you desire, but do not 
destroy the lines. No two children 
will 


have results exactly the 


same. This eliminates copying, 
and the more or less accidental ef- 
fects are encouraging to all. 
Other string prints can be 
made by cementing or pasting 
large cord to a block of wood or 
even a piece of heavy cardboard 
or small box. The cord must be 


AUTUMN WALK 


MARGUERITE GODE 


On a sheet of paper 9 x 12 draw with 


crayons or paint the picture as you go. 
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big enough so that when dipped in 
paint it will cover the string but 
not get on the background. Then 
proceed as you would with any 
block print. You will have to ex- 
periment to get a string or cord 
with a diameter that is most satis- 
factory. 


(Draw as you go) 


I walked down the road 
And what did I see — 
Apples red 

In an orchard tree 

A shock of corn 

A pumpkin gay — 
Two brown squirrels 
In outdoor play — 


A tall wood elm 
Turned autumn brown 
Whimsical leaf elves 
Drifting down 

Lacy clouds 

In a clear blue sky 
Where a flock of birds 
Were flying high 


T’was a lovely day 
For a walk, I said 
But the western sky 
Was turning red — 

As I reached the end 
Of the autumn lane — 
And I turned and walked 
Back home again 
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A Practical Decoration 


That Children 
Can Make 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Vice President, Georgia Morgan Guild 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


A GROUP of “almost teen- 
agers was bustling about, trying 
to make their room attractive for 
the approaching VISITORS’ DAY. 

“I declare’, said Midge, “how 
CAN we make this room look 
nice, when that piece of wall over 
there is covered with those ugly 
spots. The visitors will think that 
we did it, and all those spots were 
there when we came to this room, 
weren’t they, Miss Frances?” 

“Indeed they were,” agreed 
Miss Frances,” and I wonder just 
what we can do about it. The spots 
are too low down to hang pictures 
over.” 

“I believe that I have an idea.” 
(When Miss Frances has an idea, 
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there are apt to be results.) 

“Probably” she continued, “you 
have all noticed those pretty wall 
decorations, which are in the 
stores now, that LOOK as if they 
were made of heavy black wire.” 

“T have one,” piped up Carole. 
“Mother bought one to hang over 
the spot in my room where my 
baby brother threw a ripe plum 
that he did not like.” 

“The very thing! We have a lot 
of spots that we do not like. I 
believe that we could cut some 
designs out of our light weight 
cardboard, and paint them black 
with tempera. They would cover 
the spots, any way.” 

Jimmy’s face was_ working. 


“Out with it, Jimmy,” said Miss 
Frances. “I know that you have 
thought of something.” 

“Well” said Jimmy, “‘the spots 
are low down, and I thought may- 
be we could make the wall look 
like an aquarium, with pretty sea 
weeds at the bottom, and the black 
fish just swimming around over 
the top of them, covering up the 
higher up spots.” 

“Jimmy, that is a brilliant idea. 
Shall we begin making the de- 
signs right away?” 

Everybody was eager to start. 
We had an accumulation of light 
weight cardboard-tablet backs, 
backs from the packages of large 
paper, some pieces suit 
boxes, etc. Each child was sup- 
plied with a piece of the card- 
board, and a piece of charcoal. 
They could make their outlines 
show up nicely on the cardboard 
with the charcoal. Chalk would 
have done just as well. 

A fish was sketched on the 
board to show how the eye must 
be “tied” in, for later cutting. 
The general placement of fins, 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Cotton 


Nature Study with Creative Activities 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Special Education Laboratory School 


W nen school starts in Sep- 
tember, the children have many 
things to share. They talk about 
the interesting things they see 
on the way to and from school. 
They tell about the trips made 
during summer vacation. 

They bring things into the 
school room to exhibit or to add to 
our collections as late flowers, in- 
sects, a snake skin, ripe fruit or 
vegetables. 

Tom brought the ripened stalk 
of a plant to school that he had 
been given on a trip to the South. 
This plant was unusual to our 
part of the country and was the 
cause of much comment and won- 
der. The plant was a stalk of cot- 
ton with ripened bolls of cotton 
on it. 

Some of the pods had opened 
wide and the fluffy white cotton 
was spilling out. Another boll was 
open just enough to show the 
fibers packed into the hard tough 
brown case. 

Tom pulled out a seed with the 
fibers sticking tightly to it, and 
picked the fibers apart. He 
twisted the fibers into rough 
threads. The children could see 
how easily the fibers clung to- 
gether and could be stretched out 
into a thin thread. 

Tom told us that in the South 
children work in the fields to help 
pick the cotton. In some places 
schools are in session during the 
hot months of July and August. 
The children have no school dur- 
ing the time the cotton is ready to 
be harvested. 

The children wanted to know 
more about cotton, how it was 
planted and how it grew. We went 
to the library and found books 
with stories and pictures of men 


planting the cotton seed, cultivat-_ 
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Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


ing the plants, and picking the 
cotton. 

We also found pictures and 
stories about cotton gins and spin- 
ning mills, and about looms that 
make all kinds of cloth. Books 
with various reading levels were 
selected so that each child could 
make a contribution to the discus- 
sion periods. The reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, oral and written 
language with some crafts were 
integrated during the study of 
cotton. 

Stories written by the children 
were typed to form booklets. 
These were used for re-reading 
and review of the facts assembled. 

The covers of the booklets were 
decorated with drawings of the 
cotton plant in its various stages 
of growth. Another activity was 
stenciling designs on cotton cloth 
for place mats and napkins. Dish 
towels were ornamented with 
original drawings put on with 
wax crayons. The stencils and the 
wax crayon designs were made 
permanent by placing the cloth 
between paper and pressing with 


Our Book 


about 


Cotton 


a warm iron. The children soon 
learned to exert steady pressure. 

Hand looms were very popular. 
The children prepared cotton 
warp in several colors. Then 
choose suitable cotton roving and 
wove mats, scarves, belts, and 
dresser sets from their own pat- 
terns. 


OUR BOOK ABOUT COTTON 
Where Cotton Grows 

Cotton grows where the days 
and nights are hot. Cotton needs 
plenty of water to make long fib- 
ers. The climate in the southern 
states is very good for growing 
cotton. 
Planting Cotton Seed 

A machine called a “planter- 
bedder” is used to plant the cot- 
ton seed. The seed are like small 
peas and are very dark green in 
color. This machine drops the seed 
in rows. Each seed falls about six 
inches from the last seed in the 
row. The rows are from three to 
five feet apart. This lets the plants 
have plenty of sunshine which is 
needed to mature properly and 
produce quality cotton. 
Cultivating Cotton 

Cotton plants need lots of sun- 
shine, so the fields must be kept 
free of weeds. People go through 
the fields with hoes and chop out 
the weeds and extra stalks of cot- 
ton. This is called “chopping cot- 
ton.” The men know how to swing 
the hoe just right. They work at 
this job all day for many days in 
the big fields. 
The Cotton Plants 

Cotton plants are pretty as they 
grow. They have large green 
leaves, shaped something like a 
maple leaf. The flower is shaped 
like a hollyhock. There are four 
white petals which turn pink or 
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light purple after a day or so, then 
fade and dry up. The petals fall 
off the plant and the green part 
becomes the seed pod. 

This seed pod grows to about 
the size of a walnut. It is filled 
with a waxy substance that turns 
into cotton fibers and fasten onto 
the seed. As the fibers grow they 
fluff out and press on the seg- 
ments of the pod or boll and cause 
it to burst open. 

These white tufts of cotton are 
light, and the wind blows them 
with the seed away from the 
mother plant to a new place to 
grow and form another plant. 
An Enemy of Cotton 

Cotton has an enemy, a small 
insect called the boll weevil. The 
weevil has a long snout it uses to 
make a hole in the green cotton 
boll. It lays its egg inside the hole 
in the boll. When the egg hatches 
there is a tiny worm. It lives on 
the waxy interior of the boll until 
it is ready to turn into a weevil. 
This ruins the cotton fibers that 
should be forming in the boll. 

The farmers use sprays to con- 
trol the boll weevil. These are ap- 


plied an hour or so before sun- 
down when the weevil is active. 
The spray may be applied by hand 
pumps, or in the case of large 


areas, airplanes are often used to > 


spread the poison powder. 
The Cotton Fibers 

The cotton fibers are something 
like wool, The fibers are fine and 
have a natural curl to them which 
makes it easy to twist and form 
into threads. Each fiber is about 
one to two inches long. The longer 
the fiber the better the price the 
farmer will get for the cotton. 
There are several varieties of cot- 
ton. 
Gathering the Cotton Crop 

Cotton must be picked from the 
dry bolls when it is ripe. The wind 
and rain will ruin the crop if it is 
not harvested at the right time. 
People walk along the rows with 
long canvas sacks over their 
shoulders. They pick the cotton 
tufts from the dried bolls and put 
them into the bags. There are also 
cotton picking machines. 

When the bag is full it is taken 
to the weighing wagon. The 
pickers are paid by the pound. The 


cotton is dumped into a wagon 
after it is weighed. When the 
wagon is full of cotton it is driven 
to the cotton gin, The gin is a 
place where the seeds and dirt are 
taken from the cotton fibers, and 
the cotton is pressed into bales. 

For every three hundred pounds 
picked, only about one hundred 
pounds is good cotton. The cot- 
ton bales weigh five hundred 
pounds. They are covered with 
burlap and bound with steel 
bands. The cotton is now ready to 
be shipped to factories. 
Uses of Cotton 

There are many products made 
from cotton and cotton seed: Ma- 
terial for clothes, upholstery, cur- 
tains, carpets, sails of ships, nets 
for fishing, bedding, mattresses, 
surgical dressings, rayon, oil for 
cooking, soap, fertilizer, varnishes 
and paint, food for animals; ex- 
plosives, and many other items. 

The children appreciated many 
of the above items much more 
after our study of this useful 
plant. They now realize that cot- 
ton is an important factor in our 
country’s culture and economy. 


The Classroom Newspaper 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Cuwpren as well as adults 
enjoy seeing their names in print. 
If they realize that many people 
are to see their work, they put 
their best efforts into the project. 

For this reason, children in the 
fifth and sixth grades especially, 
like to “put out” a classroom 
“hectographed” newspaper from 
time to time. They feel a sense of 
accomplishment which is vital to 
their growing up. 

The purpose of such an activity 
should be to give all of the chil- 
dren a part in it. The organiza- 
tion, the writing of the material, 
and the final distinction surely 
provides incentive enough for all. 

We have seen many such news- 
papers published by these chil- 
dren, and it is surprising what 
they can do. It usually works suc- 
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cessfully in this way. 

First, let us consider the news 
items. Some time before the pa- 
per is to appear, a box is placed 
in the room. Into this box goes 
all the bits of news contributed 
by the entire class. This is then 
sorted out by the “news commit- 
tee,” and the items considered of 
most interest to the greatest 
number of children are chosen. 
All news items must be signed 
and later checked for accuracy 
and truth, 

The “sports” section is divided 
into two groups; one for the boys 
and one for the girls. Competition 
enters into the picture here, for 
the entire class is invited to sub- 
mit their material and again the 
best is chosen. 

To avoid any future trouble or 


misunderstandings, the class- 
room teacher is the final judge of 
all items and nothing is printed 
without his or her final O. K. 

Stories, true, or fictional, are 
included in a special section of 
the paper. This may well be cor- 
related with Language, English, 
and Spelling. One of these news- 
papers even contained a ‘“fash- 
ion” section. A boys’ group and 
girls’ group decided upon the 
proper dress for classroom, sports 
events and parties. 

Two ambitious students 
worked out a crossword puzzle to 
add to the interest of the paper. 

We could continue in great de- 
tail, but from these statements, it 
should be clear that the value of 
such a project is well worth the 
time expended. 
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Wherever There Are 
Children There Should 


MOST important furni- 
ture of the home is a book case 
filled with books. If there are chil- 
dren, the truth is only more pro- 
nounced. Where there are neither 
children nor books, we often have 
dogs and cats. Dogs and cats may 
be added after the children come, 
and the book cases are filled with 
books, but they should not take 
the place of either one. Children 
make the happy family; books 
make the home complete. 


After his first day in school, the 
little boy was heard to pray, 
“Dear Lord, bless my Story 
Lady!” Doubtless the boy’s teach- 
er was a new voice to him, and 
doubtless her stories fascinated 
him. However, one can question 
whether the boy would have been 
so much impressed by his teacher 
if he had not had some “story 
readiness” in his home before he 
went to school. He must have 
been allowed to tumble about 
amongst books a great deal. 


Books should be added one by 
one, like a piece of furniture, just 
as the family needs it. And just 
as the children get ready for a 
new one, or the next one that re- 
quires a little more ability to read 
and understand. That rules out 
sets, and books that come in sev- 
eral volumes at one time. Not that 
there’s anything wrong with the 
better ones, but for the home one 
can get more value for his money 
by buying separate books, one at 
a time, and using the library for 
the sets. Despite what the high- 
pressure salesman tells you, you 
can rear your children without his 
books, and despite what he says, 
your children will prefer single 
volumes, smaller books, and a 
new one a little more often. 


For several years I have asked 
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Be Books 


CALVIN T. RYAN 


the question in a correspondence 
course in Children’s Literature, 
intended for teachers, “Who in- 
fluenced your reading most when 
you were a child?” Once in a great 
while, I get the response that 
some teacher did. Occasionally I 
get an answer that older brothers 
and sisters did. Rarely, but 
enough to notice, I get that a 
father did. But far and above all 
others, I get that mother did. 
That’s the way it should be, how- 
ever much credit we would like to 
give to teachers. 

Yes, mothers are the children’s 
first teachers. A woman a little 
older than the average in the col- 
lege class made us all envy her by 
her ability to freely quote poems, 
and spin off the quaint stories of 
childhood. One day she told us the 
secret. She grew up in a very poor 
home, where her mother had to do 
all her work, and while she worked 
in the kitchen she quoted poetry, 
sang Mother Goose, and _ told 
stories to the child. It afforded 
both pleasure, and the little girl 
grew up saturated with all the 
nursery lore one could wish to 
have. And what is more, she went 
out as a school teacher, and spread 
that love of poetry and stories 
among all her children, The one 
unanswered question is, how did 
the mother get that way? 

The ideal, of course, is to take 
the child on your lap, with a book 
two-laps wide, place one arm 
around the child and take hold of 
the book on that side, and hold the 
other edge with the other hand. 
Then the fun can begin! 

Books and a book case are just 
the right things to teach a child 
the difference between what is his 
and what is someone else’s. Begin 
by reserving a shelf for the child’s 
books, and after each reading of 


the book the child can take it back 
and put it in its place. In time his 
books will need two shelves, and 
eventually the whole case. But he 
enjoys having something ll 
his own, and he can be taught to 
care for it, and return it when he 
has finished with it. One shouldn’t 
expect children to grow up re- 
specting books if they are allowed 
to throw them around, or treat 
them indifferently, when they are 
young. 

It is a good slogan to have for 
the family to understand that “No 
book is too good for my child, but 
many are not good enough.” With 
the thousand new titles coming 
out each year, we must conclude 
some of them will be better than 
others. It is well to remember, 
also, that if a good book can do 
good, then, by the same logic, a 
bad book can do harm. 

Books come in so many differ- 
ent shapes and sizes that it is dif- 
ficult to find suitable spaces for 
them. But find the spaces, and 
when you buy look more for the 
kind of print, preferably black 
ink on ecru, not shiny white paper. 
Learn the better children’s pub- 
lishers, and the better children’s 
illustrators and writers. A little 
care, aided perhaps by your city 
librarian, will soon enable you to 
know who those illustrators, au- 
thors, and publishers are. 

The content is important, most 
important of all. One doesn’t want 
to give a child a story that speaks 
slightingly of other races, or re- 
ligions. Nor any that makes a joke 
of father or mother, or even 
about father or mother. While the 
story doesn’t have to teach, it 
simply should not preach. It 
should leave a wholesome deposit 
in the child’s imagination. 

Books can be the silent teachers 
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in the home, along with good 
music and good pictures, of 
course. The Bible for the adult 
may not be a very enticing volume 
for the child, but we want him to 
grow up with the Bible. So we 
get some of the many pre-Bible 
Bibles. Among the most recent 
books in the religious field are 
Robbie Trent’s interesting ‘What 
Is God Like?” and that very beau- 
tiful book by Florence Mary Fitch, 
“A Book About God.” We could 
go South of the Border and enjoy 
the little story and the striking 
illustrations of Dorothy Divers’ 
“Pedro.”’ But books in this field 
are becoming so numerous, so in- 
viting to read, that one can hardly 
resist any of them. 

A very old man, a very long 
time ago, quoted a little verse that 
obviously was old in his day, and 
it reads: 

“No iron-stained hand is fit to 

handle books. 

Nor he whose heart on gold so 

gladly looks; 

The same men love not books 

and money both, 

And books thy herd, O Epic- 

urus, loathe; 

Misers and bookmen make poor 

company, 

Nor dwell in peace beneath the 

same roof-tree.” 

Children reared in a home 
where books are important do 
seem to take a different and more 
wholesome slant on life. One Eng- 
lishman of our time has gone so 
as far as to say that children 
brought up on poetry never be- 
come cynics in later life. They 
simply are not the kind that com- 
mit suicide, and if the books have 
been the right kind, they do not 
commit homicide. Books are si- 
lent teachers, but they are effec- 
tive and lasting. 

So we can see that books are 
indeed a very important item in 
the home, especially where there 
are children. 

Books for children keep the 
parents young, and if given half 
a chance they will keep them 
happy. Unhappily fathers often 
miss the fun of reading to the 
children. There is something of a 
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different kind of thrill when one 
reads “Peter Rabbit” and enjoys 
it through the looks on one’s 
child’s face. Dad wonders what he 
is missing that the child is get- 
ting. 

One day a father read a story 
about some Chinese parents and 
children. His own little child had 
listened pleasureably, and at the 
end he said, “Why Daddy, those 
little children are just like us, 
aren’t they?” And they are. Two 
things that are universal all over 


Waiting For 
The Bus 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


We'll stand at the curb 
And wait for the bus 
That passes this way 
And stops for us! 
We're being polite! 
Good manners we learn 
That we should not push 
But wait for our turn! 
So here we all wait 
For Tony to stop, 
Then into the bus 
We'll hop, hop, hop! 


the world. One is mother love. 
There is no race or color that has 
any monopoly on mother love. The 
other is, children will be naughty. 
It may be Tobe from way down 
South, or another little boy in 
China, or another from the prai- 
ries, but white, black, or yellow, 
they manage to get into childish 
misdeameanors. 

When Di Angeli brought out 
her “Bright April,” she thought 
she was writing a book for chil- 
dren. But soon religious groups 
began to take it over as their text 
in racial problems. One can start 
with Marica Brown’s “Henry - 
Fisherman,” and learn about life 
in the Virgin Islands, or with Leo 
Politi’s “Juanita,” and _ learn 
about child life in the Mexican 
section of Los Angeles. When the 
child is a little older, he is ready 
for such books as Lois Lenski’s 
“Cotton In My Sack,” Don Lang’s 
“On The Dark Of The Moon,” and 
Joseph Gollomb’s “Albert Scweit- 


zer.”’ Often a story of compassion 
and understanding is better in 
learning a lesson of tolerance than 
is one solemnly written with the 


specific purpose of teaching tol- 


erance. Children are often taught 
best when they think they are not 
being taught at all. I like to call 
it sowing a few seed with the 
flowers. 

There is many a secret sermon 
in Hans Christian Andersen’s al- 
ways safe stories. Just think of 
his “Nightingale!” Aren’t they 
inexhaustible! 

It may seem a long way be- 
tween “Peter Rabbit,” “Little 
Black Sambo,” “‘ ’Twas The Night 
Before Christmas,” and Shakes- 
peare’s “Macbeth,” “Lear,” and 
“Hamlet,” but the child who is 
expected to begin with those 
dramas will seldom finish them. 
He needs the child’s approach. 
For some reason hard to explain, 
Mother Goose seems an essential 
of childhood fairyland and ad- 
venture. Mother Goose comes 
first. The moral world in which 
Shakespeare moves and places all 
his plays will lack something for 
the child who has not been 
brought up on the smaller steps 
of moral understanding found in 
the children’s evergrowing field. 

Any primary teacher will tell 
you that the child coming from a 
home where there are_ books, 
where he has been read to, heard 
stories, and seen his parents or 
older brothers and sisters reading 
books, is all ready for reading. He 
has had his reading readiness. 
But the child who has not had 
those advantages will not only be 
delayed in his learning to read, 
but will never quite catch up with 
the more fortunate child. 

Universities have found that a 
safe index of a student’s accom- 
plishments in the university is the 
number and kind of books in the 
home that he came from. It must 
be true that “all the glory of the 
world would be buried in oblivion, 
unless God had provided mortals 
with the remedy of books.” But 
the child must be shown that 
glory, and must be taught how 
to find it. He must have books. 
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I. JUSTIFICATION: 

As the boys and girls have par- 
ticipated in the fore-going social 
studies units they have realized 
how dependent we are upon oth- 
ers for shelter and food. Now it 
is time to give some attention to 
another of life’s necessities — 
clothing. In November, when 
wearing apparel for cold weather 
is being provided, the children 
will naturally be interested in the 
woolens and the animals which 
furnish wool — the sheep; and 
will be ready for understandings 
about the work and workers 
which give them clothing. 

II. OBJECTIVES: 

To realize that we are depend- 
ent upon animals for clothes as 
well as food 

To learn something about the 
care of sheep which are raised for 
wool 

Making a list of things made 
from wool. Collecting pictures of 
as many of these as possible. 

Going to Ann’s house to see an 
old spinning wheel and observe 
how it was used 

Listening to songs which have 
to do with spinning or weaving 
and realizing how they probably 
made the work of spinning less 
tedious 

Constructing small looms and 
taking turns weaving 

Learning how to knit 

Playing games which originat- 
ed from the idea of weaving as 
“Weaving Dance” from PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION by Wild and 
White P. 264 

Enjoying the films and film- 
strips pertaining to sheep and 
wool 

Contructing a sheep ranch in 
the school room after reading 
stories and seeing pictures and 
films of sheep ranches 

Writing a letter to a sheepherd- 
er or a family friend in the West 
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Sheep and Wool 


(A Social Studies Unit) 
ETHEL R. 


TAYLOR 


Going on a trip to a dry goods 
store to see different kinds of 
woolen goods, to read the price 
tags, to learn the -meaning of 
“bolt,” and to see how the clerk 
measures and cuts off the material 
when a customer buys some. 

Making a list of all stores in the 
community which sell woolens 

Looking at silk, wool, and cot- 
ton through a magnifying glass 
and comparing them 

Washing two small pieces of 
woolen material the same size one 
in very hot water, the other in 
luke warm water. Then compar- 
ing them under a magnifying 
glass when they are dry. 

Studying moths and finding out 
when they are most active 

Making a frieze illustrating the 
process wool goes through from 
the sheep to a piece of cloth 

Having an assembly for the 
parents at Open House time, as 
a culminating activity 

To compare the ways that wool 
was processed in the old days with 
the modern methods used today 

To learn how to distingush wool 
from cotton 

To learn how to care for wool- 
en clothing. For example, finding 
out that washing wool in hot 
water shrinks it 

To develop an interest in tak- 
ing the proper care of all clothing 

To appreciate the work and 
workers which make clothing pos- 
sible 
III. METHODS OF APPROACH 

A child shows the class a new 
wool sweater which her mother 
has just bought for her 

Talking about how the children 
of long ago got woolen clothing 
when there were no stores near 
to buy from 

Hearing the teacher tell about 
her visit to the woolen mills 

Going to see a pet lamb in the 
neighborhood 


Listening to a child tell about 
the old spinning wheel in his 
grandmother’s attic 

Examining a Navajo rug in an- 
other classroom where the study 
of Indians is in progress may de- 
velop an interest in weaving 

Enjoying the film “Range 
Sheep” 

Listening to the teacher read 
the story “Pogo’s Lamb” 

Hearing a boy from an upper 
grade tell about his visit to a 
sheep ranch 


IV. ACTIVITIES: 

Finding on the chalk board a 
challenging question as: 
What kind of sheep has wrinkly 
skin? 
Are sheep in this locality raised 
for hides, for wool, or for mut- 
ton? 
Why did Jack’s mittens get so 
small when he dried them on the 
radiator? 
What is a “bum lamb?” 
How can you tell a sheep from a 
goat? 
Are lambs sheared too? 

Visiting a farm where there is 
a flock of sheep. Watching them 
follow their leader. Feeling the 
wool on the backs of lambs or 
sheep. Carrying a baby lamb. 
Comparing the lamb’s wool with 
the sheep’s wool. Seeing the place 
where the sheep and lambs are 
kept in winter. Finding out what 
food they eat during the winter. 


V. LEARNINGS: .. 

Sheep are raised mostly for 
their wool. But, of course, the 
meat is used, too. It is called mut- 
ton. 

Most sheep are raised on ran- 
ches. A sheep ranch is a large 
farm with thousands of acres of 
land for the animals to graze on. 
Dry pasture land is better for 
sheep than for cattle because 
sheep require less water and 
grass than cattle and they eat 
weeds and coarse grass which 
cattle refuse. Sheep have long, 
sharp noses which make it pos- 
sible for them to eat the grass 
much closer than cattle; they can 
even get grass which grows be- 
tween rocks and cracks. Thou- 
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sands of sheep are raised on west- 
ern ranches on plains among the 
mountains where there is not 
enough moisture for trees to 
grow, but sufficient amount for 
grass of the kind sheep live on. 
The pasture land on which the 
sheep graze is called the range. 
Bands of sheep which move from 
ranch to ranch or to the moun- 
tains often have a “lead sheep” 
which has been trained to lead 
the band. 

Besides the grazing land, a 
ranch has the ranchman’s home, 
and huts where the sheepmen 
live. Then there are sheeppens 
and a fold where the sheep are 
taken care of during the winter. 
Sheepfolds are sheds for sheep. 

Some ranches have sheepherd- 
ers. Usually each has one or two 
collie or shepherd dogs to help 
him take care of each thousand 
sheep. When a sheepherder has a 
horse, he can take care of more 
than a thousand sheep. 


In the summer he drives the 
sheep up the mountains or out on 
the plains to feed. When the grass 
is all eaten in one place, the herder 
moves the sheep to another place 
where water may be had. During 
this time he lives in a tent; and 
stays in at night, of course. 

Lambing vans are used in bad 
weather for gathering up new- 
born lambs and taking them to 
shelter. 


When cold weather comes the 
sheepherder drives his sheep back 
to the fold where they stay during 
the winter. Usually herders have 
a camp wagon which is packed 
with things with which the herder 
can make himself comfortable in 
winter. 


In the winter the sheep’s wool 
grows thick and heavy to help 
keep the sheep warm. Lamb’s 
wool is the first shearing of the 
young sheep when the lamb is 
eight to twelve months old. Sheep 
are usually sheared once a year, 
late in the spring before the wool 
is shed. They are usually “dipped” 
after they are sheared. This bath 
is a mixture of tobacco, lime, and 
sulphur which kills little insects 
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sometimes causing a _ disease 
called “scab.” 

The wool which is sheared or 
cut off from the live sheep all in 


one piece is called a fleece. This 


fleece weighs about six pounds. 
Shearing used to be done entirely 
by hand. It may be done by hand 
today, but usually clippers run by 
steam or electricity are used. 

The wool is sent in bundles to 
the factory where it is sorted into 
different grades of fibers. The 
different grades are put into bins 
which are marked as to quality. 
As the wool is sorted all burs and 
dirt are picked or sifted from it. 

Then the wool is put into large 
tanks of lukewarm water with 
strong soap to take out the 
grease. After it is washed some of 
the wool is left white and some 
of it put into large tanks of dye. 
When the wool is washed all the 
natural oil is removed. So now it 
must be oiled or greased before it 
is prepared for spinning. Before 
it is spun, the fibers are straight- 
ened by means of small wire teeth. 
This is called carding. 


During the spinning process 
the strands of wool are pulled out 
to the size wanted; then twisted 
and wound into wool thread or 
yarn. To get coarser yarn several 
strands are twisted together. 


Now it is ready to be woven 
into cloth. But, the loom is not 
ready for it until warp thread is 
wound on the loom and wool 
thread put on the bobbins. When 
the loom is ready, some of the 
warp threads are raised and some 
lowered so that the woof threads 
may go above some and below 
others. This is done by a heddle. 

After the cloth has been woven, 


it is put in warm water with 
soap. This causes the fibers to 
curl up which, in turn, causes the 
cloth to become thick. Then it is 
pressed between heavy rollers and 
dried. Machinery is used to raise 
the nap of woolen cloth. The nap 
which is too long is cut off, then 
the cloth is steamed and pressed. 
Now it is ready for inspection. If 
it passes, it is measured, folded, 
packed, and shopped. 


In the early days various 
materials at hand were used for 
dyes. Iris was used for purple, in- 
digo for blue, cochineal for red, 
and goldenrod juice mixed with 
indigo made green. 

An easy way to find out whether 
or not a material is wool is to 
feel it — woolen cloth has a 
“woolly” feeling and hairs that 
stick out and it is porous and 
loosely woven. Cotton cloth is not 
porous, is closely woven, and is 
smooth. 

If we are not sure about it be- 
ing wool we can test it by burning 
a piece of it or by breaking a 
thread of it. When wool burns it 
smells like “burnt feathers” and 
leaves a crust. When cotton burns 
there is little odor and only short, 
charred ends are left. The reason 
burning wool has the strong odor 
is because all wool is greasy. 
Burning grease always has a 
strong odor. 

Mother sheep (ewes) usually 
have only one baby. But, some- 
times they have two babies; oth- 
er times three babies. The ewes 
nurse their lambs. 


VI. VISUAL AIDS: 

“Range Sheep’ — A silent 
film (14 minutes) portrays the 
way sheep are sheared, marked, 
counted, and pastured in the sum- 
mer. It brings out that some of 
the sheep are marketed in the fall 
while the rest of the flock is cared 
for in the winter. It shows orphan 
lambs being fed from bottles. 


“Navajo Indians” shows, 
among many other activities, the 
Navajos tending sheep, carding 
the wool, and weaving it into col- 
orful blankets. (11 minutes) An 
Encyclopedia Britannica film. 


“Wool,” an Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica film, tells the complete 
story of wool — from sheep on a 
Wyoming range through the knit- 
ting of the worsted yarn into 
sweaters. It shows the sheep be- 
ing herded and driven to the 
ranch, and describes each step of 
the shearing process. It portrays 
how wool is compressed into 
bales and then shipped to a mill 
where it is washed, carded, spun, 
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and finally knitted into sweaters. 
(11 minutes) 

“Sheep Ranch Country” tells 
the boys and girls that on Austra- 
lia’s broad, grassy plains more 
sheep are pastured than any 
place else in the world. From 
great ranches come wool and 
woolen goods, the country’s prin- 
cipal exports. (A United World 
Films, Inc. film) 1445 Park Av- 
enue, New York 29, N.Y. Black 
and white, 16mm _ sound film 
which runs about 20 minutes. 
FILMSTRIPS: 

From Young America Films, 
Inc., New York City, 17. “How 
We Get Our Wool” — filmstrip — 
($3.50 About 40 frames) 
“Weaving” — Color filmstrip — 
($6.00 — About 39 frames.) 

From Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. “Wool,” a 
black-and-white filmstrip, based 
on EBF motion picture, this film- 
strip is helpful in primary and 
middle grades social studies and 
science work. (About 65 frames 
— $3.00) 

From the Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, Detroit 11, Michigan, 
“Sheep on the Farm” portrays 
real-life situations involving chil- 
dren and sheep, in color photog- 
raphy. To increase the child’s 
understanding of sheep and how 
they live, this filmstrip shows 
how they care for their young, 
how they eat and where they live, 
how they help us and how farmers 
help them. (23 frames — $4.95) 


VII. STORIES AND POEMS: 
STORIES: 


Aitchison — NORTH AMERI- 
CA BY PLANE AND TRAIN — 
pp. 136 - 48 

Aker — AMERICA 


AND YESTERDAY — pp. 
Atwood — NEIGHBORHOOD 
STORIES — pp.137 - 9 


Beskow — PELLE’S NEW 
SUIT 
Brown — LITTLE LOST 


LAMB (1945) 

Buff — DANCING CLOUD — 
pp. 59 - 66 

Burns — STORIES OF SHEP- 
HERD LIFE — (A Social Science 
Reader) 
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Carpenter — CLOTHES WE 
WEAR — pp. 34 - 42 

Comstock — HANDBOOK OF 
NATURE STUDY — pp. 270- 
274 

Craig — PATHWAYS IN SCI- 
ENCE, III — pp. 103 - 123 

Eberle — BASKETFUL — pp. 
37-42, SPIN, WEAVE and 
WEAR, pp. 37 - 52 

Earle — HOME LIFE IN CO- 
LONIAL DAYS 

Frazier — SEASON’S PASS 
— pp. 265 - 268 

Freeland — HOW PEOPLE 
WORK TOGETHER — pp. 118 - 
25 

Gallinger—GAMEOF 
WEAVING — pp. 6-12 

Grady — NEW STORIES OF 
LIFE AND ADVENTURE 
(Mountain Sheep) pp. 338 - 47 

Hogner — BARNYARD FA- 
MILY — pp. 37 - 42 

Krumgold — AND NOW MI- 
GUEL — (1953) 

Lathrop — BOUNCING BET- 
TY 

Mizra — RUG THAT WENT 
TO MECCA — pp. 3-9 

Norling — POGO’S LAMB 


Olcott — KLAAS AND JAN- 
SJE — pp. 50-4 
Patch— MOUNTAIN NEIGH- 


BORS — pp. 119-31 — FIRST 
LESSONS IN NATURE STUDY 


— pp. 156-9 

Petersham — STORY BOOK 
OF WOOL — STORY BOOK OF 
CLOTHES 

Reese — BIG MUTT 

Richardson — SHEEP WAG- 
ON FAMILY 

Seignobose — JEANNE MA- 
RIE COUNTS HER SHEEP 

Schmidt — OUR FRIENDLY 
ANIMALS 

Smith — FLAX AND WOOL 
— pp. 12 - 29 

Wilder — FARMER BOY — 
pp. 97-102 

Worhington — OUR CLOTH- 
ING — pp. 65 - 81 

Yale — MAGIC OF CLOTH — 
pp. 4-11 — STORY PICTURES 
OF CLOTHING — pp. 148 - 51 

Yates — MOUNTAIN BORN 

Zarchy — WEAVING (1952) 
Poems: 

Baruch — 


“Sheep” from I 


LIKE ANIMALS — pp. 34 - 36 
Brewton — “The Sheep” by 
Ann Taylor — “Silver Sheep” by 
Anne Blackwell Payne from UN- 
DER THE TENT OF THE SKY 
Green — MAGIC LANTERNS 
“The Lamb” by William Blake 
“The Goat Paths” by James Ste- 
phens (This book is lettered and 
decorated in a very interesting 
way. Printed in England. Pub. by 
The Bodley Head: London) 
Hall WEAVERS AND 
OTHER WORKERS “The 
Shepherd Lady” by Jean Ingelow 
“A Chill” by Christina Rosetti 
“Baby’s Evening Song” 
Hubbard and Babbitt — THE 
GOLDEN FLUTE — “Mary’s 
Lamb” by Sarah J. Hale “The 


Happy Sheep” by Wilfred Thro- 
bey “Wolf” 


Huffard MY POETRY 
BOOK — “A Home on the Range” 
by John A. Lomax “The Rocky 
Mountain Sheep” by Mary Austin 

The Bible — The Twenty-Third 
Psalm 

Wynne — FOR DAYS AND 
DAYS 

“Sheep That Keeps Me Warm 


Today” 
VIII. SONGS 

Giddings — SONGS OF 
CHILDHOOD — “Round and 


Round the Village” (Weaving) 


“To the Mountains” 
Giddings — JUVENILE MU- 


SIC — “Bo Peep” “Little Bo 
Peep” “The Sheepfold” 

Glenn — LISTEN AND SING 
“The Sheep” 

McConothy THE MUSIC 
HOUR — First Book “Knitting 
Song” “Sing a Song of Work- 
shops” — THE MUSIC HOUR — 
Second Book “Pastorale” 
“Swiss Echo Song” “Swiss Shep- 
herd’s Song” “The Factory” 
“The Yodel from Emmett’s Lul- 
laby” 

Riley and Gaynor — SONGS 
OF CHILDHOOD — No. 1 “The 
Happy Lambkins” “Song of the 
Shearers” “Spinning the Yarn” 
“Grandma’s Knitting Song” “The 
Target Maker” “The Target 
Game” 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Our Book Friends Pay 
A Visit 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 

Ruth 

Greg 

Harriet 

Merrill 

Lillian 

Frank 

Scene: At Ruth’s House. As 
the scene opens, the children are 
having a_ social hour playing 
games and talking. Ruth speaks. 

Ruth: I heard Miss Wilson, the 
Librarian talking to our teacher 
about Book Week. I have a 
feeling they’re going to ask us 
to do something special about 
it this year. 

Greg: (commencing to laugh) 
You know why I’m laughing? 
Well, I have been wondering if 
there is a week among the fifty- 
two that isn’t a special week of 
some sort. There’s Clean Up 
Week, Girl Scout Week, Boy Scout 
Week, Camp Fire Girl’s Week and 
and — 

Harriet: You’re so right, and 
every week is really important, 
but somehow I think Book Week 
affects every one of us. Now, what 
could we do to show everyone how 
important it really is. 

Merrill: I have an idea, but I 
don’t suppose it would really work 
out. 


Harriet: Oh please tell us, Mer- 
rill, you always seem to have 
different ideas that really do work 
out. 
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Merrill: I figured it might be 
fun and different if each one of us 
could pick out a book friend and 
pretend he or she has come to 
visit us. 

Lillian: I think that’s a won- 
derful idea. For instance, if I in- 
vited Heidi to visit me, I should 
have to do some mountain climb- 
ing with her, and for food we’d 
drink goat’s milk and eat cheese. 

Frank: Say, this sounds good. 
We can tell just enough about the 
characters to make other children 
want to read the book. In that 
way, we can make Book Week a 
week that will be very worth 
while. 

Ruth: Of course the librarian 
and our teacher haven’t asked us 
yet, but I just know they are go- 
ing to. 

Greg: Let’s choose our book 
friends right now so we won’t 
take the same characters. Where 
do you think we’ll have this pro- 
gram anyway? 


Harriet: We'll have it in the 
children’s auditorium at the Li- 
brary, I imagine. Remember we 
always make a special visit to the 
Library during Book Week. 


Merrill: Let’s choose our book 
friends now as Greg suggested. 


Would it be all right if I could 
have Tom Sawyer? 


Lillian: That would be fine. 
Now as for me, as I mentioned be- 


fore, I should like Heidi to visit 


me. 

Frank: If it is all right with the 
rest of you, I’ll have Hans Brink- 
er come to visit me. I guess you 
know what he and I will do for 
entertainment. (They all laugh 
and say together “SKATING.’’) 

Ruth: Could I please take the 
four sisters in “Little Women?” 
Since I’m an only child really, I’d 
like four guests to visit me. 

Greg: I just know you’re going 
to laugh at me when I tell you 
who my guest is to be. It’s Black 
Beauty, a horse. I’ve always want- 
ed a real one you know. (The 
children laugh a bit but Harriet 
speaks). 

Harriet: I think that’s a fine 
choice, Greg and my choice may 
seem even funnier, Little Black 
Sambo. 

Merrill: And now that we’ve 
made our choices, let’s go to the 
library and read again all about 
our visitors. 

(They all arise to leave as Lil- 
lian says, ) 

Lillian: 

There are friends in books 

we'd like you to meet. 

Come to our program and have 

a treat. 
End of Act I 


ACT II 


In the children’s auditorium at 
the Public Library. 
Characters: 

Ruth with “Little Women.” 
Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. 

Greg with “Black Beauty.” 

Harriet with “Little Black 
Sambo.” 

Merrill with “Tom Sawyer.” 
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Lillian with “Heidi.” 
Frank with “Hans Brinker.” 
Note: The book characters will 

be actual children dressed as au- 

thentically as possible. Greg’s 

“Black Beauty” can be made up of 

real children or merely be a horse 

of cardboard etc. 

As the scene opens, Ruth en- 
ters with her “Little Women.” 

Ruth: 

I want each one of you to know, 

Meg, and Beth, Amy and Jo. 

They are sisters full of fun. 

I’m sure you'll love them every- 

one. 

Meg, Jo, Beth, Amy: (They 
speak together as they step for- 
ward holding the book, “Little 
Women.’’) 

We come from this book to see 

you today. 

Read all about us in our work 

and our play. 

Greg: (enters with his “Black 
Beauty.” He holds the book of 
the same name.) 

Black Beauty is a horse so fine, 

I really wish he could be mine. 

You can read of his life within 
these pages, 


“Black Beauty” is a_ classic 


down through the ages. 
Harriet: 


(With Little Black 


Sambo who holds his book up very 
high.) 
Little Black Sambo lost all his 
fine clothes. 
‘Twas the tigers, and tears 
rolled down his red nose. 
But oh, he was so happy when 
he got them back, 
He ate so many pancakes all 
piled in one great stack. 
But you must read the story, I 
know you’ll love it so. 
Sambo is so funny ‘twill make 
you laugh, Ho! Ho! 
Merrill: (with “Tom Sawyer.” 
Tom holds his book up also.) 
Tom is a boy like the rest of us, 
He gets into trouble and plenty 
of fuss. 
His adventures are so many, 
we cannot name them all. 
Get his book as soon as you can, 
on your next library call. 
Lillian: (with “Heidi.” Heidi 
holds her book for all to see.) 
Heidi is here, take a look at her 
please. 
She is the one who likes goat’s 
milk and cheese. 
She can climb mountains as 
easy as pie. 
We are great pals, Heidi and I. 
Frank: (with “Hans Brinker.” 


The Jolly Pumpkin's 


Thanksgiving 


ANNE WYATT 


Place: Farmer Jenk’s Corn- 
field. 

Time: Just before Thanks- 
giving 

Characters 


The biggest pumpkin 
The very orange pumpkin 
The smallest pumpkin 
The jolly pumpkin 
Judy, the youngest 
Child 

Bob, the oldest boy 
Jack, Bob’s brother 
Patty, a little neighbor girl 
The Narrator . 


Jenk’s 
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Narrator: It was almost 
Thanksgiving, but the days were 
warm and sunny. The pumpkins 
in Farmer Jenk’s field talked to- 
gether as they lay in the sun and 
waited. 

Biggest Pumpkin: There’s so 
much shade here that I’m getting 
cold. I wish there was more sun- 
shine! 

Very Orange Pumpkin: There’s 
too much sun to suit me. I’m so 
hot and uncomfortable here that I 
almost wish that winter would 
come. 


The latter has his book in one 

hand and his skates in the other.) 

Hans can skate, you should 
watch him go. 

He could join an Ice Follies 
show, 

But in his book he does more 
than skate. 

Get his book before it’s too 
late. 

(As Frank finishes, all of the 
book characters come to the front 
of the stage and together they 
sing to the tune of “London 
Bridge.” 

We are friends from out of 

books, out of books, 

Out of books. 

We are friends from out of 
books. 

Read about us children. 

We have shown that we are 
real, we are real, we are real. 

We have shown that we are 
real. 

Read about us children. 

(holding up books) 

This is Book Week, children 
dear, children dear, children 
dear. 

This is Book Week, children 
dear. 

We’ve come to see you. 

The End. 


Smallest Pumpkin: I want win- 
ter to come so that these weeds 
growing all around me will freeze. 
They are in my way. 

Jolly Pumpkin: I like it here 
very much. I enjoy the beautiful 
blue sky, the gorgeous autumn 
trees, and the friendly breeze. 
But, of course, to be useful we 
must be taken out of this field. I 
wonder if I will be put into a 
pumpkin pie for someone’s 
Thanksgiving dinner. I would like 
that! 

Narrator: Soon the corn in the 
field grew dry and rustled in the 
fall breeze. Men came, cut it 
down, and made it into great corn 
shocks. The tiny field mice got 
their winter homes ready and 
stored away all the grains of corn 
that they could find. The robins 
had said goodbye and gone south. 
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One day the smallest girl in 
Farmer Jenk’s family came to the 
cornfield to look for a pumpkin. 

Judy: Oh, what a cunning 
pumpkin! This is the smallest one 
here and is just the right size for 
me. How glad I am I found it be- 
fore my brothers did! 

Very Orange Pumpkin: Now 
the smallest pumpkin is gone. I 
wonder which of us will be taken 
next. 


Jolly Pumpkin: That little girl 
had such a happy face I should 
have enjoyed going with her. 

Biggest Pumpkin: I hope some- 
one takes me soon. The nights are 
growing cold and the wind is be- 
ginning to whisper about snow- 
flakes. 

Very Orange Pumpkin: Here 
come some boys into the cornfield! 
What’s going to happen now? 

Jolly Pumpkin: They are walk- 
ing up and down the rows of corn 
shocks. I hope they like me! But, 


no — they are stopping in front — 


of the biggest pumpkin and they 
are picking him up. 


Bob: I want the biggest pump- 
kin in the field; and here he is! 
This is the very pumpkin — he 
will make enough pumpkin pie 
for every one at the table to have 
a piece. 

Biggest Pumpkin: (happily) I 
am going to the Thanksgiving 
dinner! 

Jack: Oh, look at this very 
orange pumpkin! This is the one 
I want. I shall cut off the top, 
take out the seeds, and make a 
bowl for the center of the table. 
There are yellow flowers to put 
in it. 

Very Orange Pumpkin: How 
nice! 

Jolly Pumpkin: All my dearest 
friends are gone! It seems I am 
not big enough, or orange enough, 
or little enough. But, here comes 
a sweet little girl now and she is 
looking my way. How I wish she 
would take me! 

Patty: I like this one; he looks 
so fat and round and jolly! 

Jolly Pumpkin: Now I am glad 
I didn’t bother about the sun or 
the shade or the weeds; but, 


The Sad Books 


LILLIAN L. ANDERSON 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Characters: 


At least 10 children. An entire 
classrcom can participate. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes 

Costumes: The Librarian wears 
everyday school clothes and 
“glasses”. The seven book chil- 
dren hold large sheets of card- 
board (book covers) in front of 
them. The book titles should be 
large and poster color decorations 
will add to their effectiveness. 
Each “book” should be mutilated 
as indicated in the list of char- 
acters. The School Children wear 
their regular school clothes. 

Properties: Small table, chair, 
books for the table, new books for 
School Children to carry. 

Setting: The school library. If 
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possible a small book case contain- 
ing books should be near the li- 
brarian’s table. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
Characters: 


Librarian 

Animal Book, with torn cover 

Airplane Book 

Book of Nursery Rhymes, scrib- 
bled with black crayon 

Peter Rabbit Book, finger- 
marked. 

Book of Birds, dirt-marked 

Flower Book, with chewed cor- 
ners 

Train Book, water-marked 

School Children, any number 

Setting: The school library. 

At Rise: The Librarian is seat- 
ed at a small table arranging 
books. She looks up as she talks. 


stayed jolly. 

Patty: Jolly little Pumpkin, I’m 
going to take you to the kitchen, 
wash, and polish you. Next, I’ll 
cut off the top neatly, so that it 
will make a little round lid. Then 
I’ll take out the seeds and line 
you carefully with waxed paper. 

Jolly Pumpkin: That will be 
very interesting! What next? 

Narrator: The little girl put in- 
side the jolly pumpkin a big, ripe 
banana, a juicy orange. Then she 
dropped in a little package of 
tea. She wrapped a dozen ginger 
cookies in waxed paper and 
tucked them in; and on top she 
put a bag of pink and white 
striped peppermints. 

Patty: Now Ill put your lid 
on again, jolly pumpkin, and you 
are all ready to go down the road 
with me to the little white house 
where Granny Turner lives, and 
be her Thanksgiving pumpkin. 

Jolly Pumpkin: What fun! 
Now this is what I call a real 
Thanksgiving! 

—Adapted from a story by J. 
Lillian Vandevere 


Librarian: The library is such 
a pleasant place to work. It’s quiet 
here and all these books are my 
good friends. (The seven book 
children enter from the left.) 

Animal Book: Excuse us, 
please. May we talk to you for a 
minute? 

Librarian: Yes, you may. Why 
do you look so sad? What is the 
trouble? 

Animal Book: Well, some care- 
less child tore my cover. Just see 
how old this makes me look. 
No one will want to read me 
new. 

Airplane Book: And just look 
at me. A boy tore two pages out 
of me. How it hurt! I don’t see 
what good those pages will do 
him. 

Librarian: What happened to 
you Book of Nursery Rhymes? 

Book of Nursery Rhymes: A 
girl with dirty fingers rubbed her 
black crayon all over my pages. 
Now no one can read my pretty 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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A Program of Phonetics 
with 
Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A Program of Phonetics top tree two to toes 


with tall toy three there table 


Integrated Activities 6. Listen, while I say some words. Listen for the 


aaa ending sound. (bat, cat, fat, mat, hat.) 
Note: The following is a procedure to show how 


the subject of Phonetics is closely related to Read- . Can you think of any other words that end with 
ing, Spelling, Writing, Word Study — Better the sound of “T”? (that, rat, nat, pat, sat). 
Speech, Language. 
. Can you find a word in the poem that ends with 
the sound of “T” (eight) 
TEENY TINY TINKIE 
. Can you think of another number that begins 
Teeny Tiny Tinkie with the sound of “T’’? (ten, two, three, twelve). 
Running here and there; 
Looking everywhere. 


Teeny Tiny Tinkie, 


10. Can you place the right number in the right 
circle? 


Shakes his little head; (1) (4) (5) (6) @) (@) 


Winks his eyes in surprise, 

If you’re not in bed. B WORD MEANINGS 
Teeny Tiny Tinkie 

He is full of fun; 

Just at eight, to your gate, 

He is sure to run. 1. How does Tinkie run? 


a. Draw a line under the words that answer each 
question. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle on his feet 
on his toes 


A PHONICS AND EAR TRAINING 2. Where is Tinkie looking? 


. What is the title of the poem? (Teeny Tiny no where 
Tinkie) every where 


. Listen to the sound of each word, (Teeny, Tiny, 3. What does Tinkie shake? 
Tinkie) 
. Do they sound alike? his head 


What is the beginning sound in each word? (The 4. What does Tinkie wink? 


. Can you think of any other words that begin his eyes 


like Tiny? (table, top, tree, tall) 5. What time does he come to your gate? 


. Can you put a ring around all the words that be- at ten 
gin with the sound of “T’”’,: at eight 
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b. Read each sentence. Then draw a ring around 
yes if the sentence is true and no if sentence is 
not true. 


1. Teeny Tiny Tinkie jumps here and there. 


Yes — No 

2. He runs on his toes Yes — No 

3. He shakes his finger. Yes — No 

4. He winks his eyes in surprise. Yes — No 

5. Tinkie is full of fun. Yes — No 

6. He comes at ten to your gate. Yes — No 

7. The poem has twelve lines. Yes — No 

8. The poem is about a little elf, Yes — No 
c. Complete each line in the poem. 

On his toes, there he —— 

2. Shakes his little 

3. Running here and ———— 

4, Looking every — 

5. Winks his eyes in 

6. He is full of 


d. Draw a ring around the word that completes 
the sentence. 


1. Tinkie runs on his toes, toys, tops. 


2. He shakes his little feet, head, fingers. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS 


1. If Teeny Tiny Tinkie has 2 eyes, how many eyes 
would both you and Tinkie have? 

2. Teeny Tiny Tinkie has 5 toes on each foot. How 
many toes does Tinkie have? 


3. Tinkie sees two (2) lights in one window and 
three(3) in another. How many lights does he 
see? 


4. If Tinkie hops 44-2 times, how many times does 
he hop in all? 


E. SPEECH DRILLS 


Some children may be bothered with the “S” in 
surprise and sure. 


The teacher tries to get the children to recall the 
sound. She endeavors to get them to experience 
how their tongues, lips and lower jaws feel and 
look when they make the sound. She can use the 
following words for word drill: 
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Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with a program of phonetics) 


3. He runs to your door, gate, windows. 


4. In surprise, he winks his ears, feet, eyes. 
5. He comes just at ten, five, eight. 


6. He hopes you are in your bed, chair, table. 


c. Seeing Phonetic Parts in Words 


1. Underline the parts that look alike in each 
word. 


here 
there 


fun 
run 


goes 
toes 


there 
where 


2. Find a little word in the longer word. Put 
a ring around it. 

Tinkie Tiny goes 
running toes 


winks 
little looking 


gate not 
everywhere just 


3. Find all the words in the poem that begin 
with T. 
Find all the words that begin with E. 
Find all the words that begin with S. 
d. Building Words. 


1. Find all the ing words in the poem. 


2. Can you make ing words? 


look 
run 


wink 


say stay sun skate shake 

see sat set best sit 

The children pronounce and use in short sentences. 
The teacher may ask the children questions, the 
reply to which requires the use of sound “S”. 
“Did you go skating last night?” (Yes) 

What shines in the sky today? (Sun) 

What do you do to help Mother? (Set the table) 
Rhymes or songs which contain s should be con- 
stantly utilized such as, Simple Simon, A Sun- 
shiny Shower, Ring-A-Round of Roses, etc. 


F. WRITING 


1. Can you make the letter t — 

2, Can you make three small t’s? 

3. Teeny Tiny Tinkie’s name begins with a big T. 
Can you make a big T ——-_-__-— 

4. Can you put the beginning letter to each word? 
Use a big T for the name of someone. 


— __able om 
urtle 
urkey ____essa 
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Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with a program of phonetics) 


A LANGUAGE a. —ate c. —_ead e. __ake g. —ere 


1. Adding ing. Read each sentence. Add ing to b. —ere d. —op f. ine h. —at 


each underlined word. Is the g_---_-_-___ open? 
He can h___~-_____ on his toes. 


. The children are go__-__.. 
=" Don’t your head. 


a 
b. Tinkie is wink 


his eyes. He runs here and th 
c. He is look for you. 
d. She is runn____- away. C. SPELLING (GAME) 
2. Choose the right word. “I am thinking of a word that sounds like bed.” 


a. Tinkie is _______—— on his toes. Children: “Is it shed?” (“No”) 

run running “Is it fed?” (“No”) 
b. She is _______. 5 me. “Is it led?” (“No”) 

looked coking “Is it Ned?” (“Yes, it is Ned”) 
c. He likes to ___-__--_-___ his eyes. 


“I am thinking of a word that begins like shake.” 
winking wink 
Children: “Is it shoe?” (“No”) 


3. Making original endings to rhymes. “Is it shall?” (“No”) 
a. Teeny Tiny Tinkie is a little man, “Is it shell?” (“No”) 
“Is it shake?” (“Yes, it is shake’’) 
b. Teeny Tiny Tinkie shakes his head. 
D. NUMBER 
c. When the clock says eight. Can you count to eight (8)? 


He comes running What two numbers make eight? 


d. He is very full of fun. 
Children give: 5+3, 642, 8-+0, 7+-1, 2+6, 
1+-7, ete. 


See him jump and ————— 


B. WORD STUDY What three numbers make eight (8)? 


1. Adding s. Add s to each word below. Use each 14344 6+1+1 3+5-+40 
new word in a sentence. 2+3+3 444+0 7+0-+-1, ete. 


a. toe 


b. top 


d. look___ Can you put in the correct answers? 


e. wink 


7+——_=8 6+—__=8 
f. gate 24- =8 
2. Can you make words? 


Use these letters. g, h, sh, th 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


Write the words in the blanks below picture and word 


Nis 
= 


Can rou write the correct word in the blank below these pictures? 
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moon star fish 
Cs 
father tree mother 
| 


HOMONYMS Louise D. Tessin 


HOMONYMS — a word having 
the same sound as another but 
differing from it in meaning 


example — The deer has a little 
— TAIL. 


The sailor told a thrill- 
ing TALE. 


Study the words in heavy type 
in the sentences below. From the 
following list select a homonym 
for each of these words and write 
them on the lines. On the dotted 
lines write an original sentence 
using your selected homonym. 


DUE HERD 
DIE NOT 
READ MEET 


BEEN VEIL 


Example — The sky is sunny and BLUE. BLEW 
The wind BLEW my hat away. 


He said, “Shall I DO my lesson now? — 


A sparrow sat on a bending REED. —— 
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The farmer put the corn in the BIN. —— 
She tied the ribbon ina KNOT, __- 
The birds fly over hill and VALE. — 
The artist mixed up some red DYE. —_— Siac’ 
I HEARD a robin calling. - ‘ 
He bought five pounds of MEAT. - siibadhahioneds 
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DAVY CROCKETT (See Page 63) Louise D. Tessin 
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THE 
MOPPETS, 


AND PEG 


Helen Strimple 


Meg annoys her neighbors in the school room Peg is quiet during the school hours. She stud- 
by whispering and laughing. She does not pay ies her lessons and listens when the teacher 
attention to the teacher but is more interested talks to the class. She is a good neighbor. 

in talking to the children sitting near her. ‘ 


Meg is a very untidy housekeeper. Her desk is Peg takes good care of her books, papers and 
messy and her books torn and bent. The floor crayons. She keeps her desk neat and the floor 
around her desk is littered.with scraps of paper clean around her desk. She is a good house- 
and fallen crayons. Keeper. 
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A THANKSGIVING FEAST PUZZLE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Ng 


‘ 


There is a box of bird-seed in the foreground. Find two birds who will eat the seed. Also find two white-tailed deer, 
Mother and Grandmother, a racoon, chipmunk, a rabbit and a mouse. 
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MIRIAM CLARK POTTER — Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY Mrs. Goose 
stopped Mr. Goat as he was going 
along with his cart past Blue 
Pond. 

“TI have a job for you” she said. 
“T have just bought this old row- 
boat from Three-Ducks. Will you 
please haul it to my house for me? 
Put it under the apple tree.” 

Mr. Goat blinked. “Yes, but 
what on earth do you want of an 
old rowboat? At your house? It 
looks battered-up, anyway.” 

“Certainly it is battered-up,” 
Mrs. Goose told him. ‘‘That is just 
the reason I got it at a bargain.” 
She snapped a black eye. “Well, 
let’s get started.”’ And she settled 
down comfortably in the boat. 


“Oh no you don’t,” said Mr. 
Goat. “It’s going to be hard 
enough to drag this thing without 
you in it. What you ought to do is 
get behind it and help. Push.” 

Mrs. Goose sighed and got out. 
She began to help. She really 
pushed hard. 

They looked very funny, going 
along the road that way. Black 
Cat and Mr. Turtle and Mr. 
Rooster called out to them. 

“What are you going to do with 
that old thing?” 

“Let Mrs. Goose tell you,” 
shouted Mr. Goat.”’ She wants it 
up at her house. Under the apple 
tree.” 

They hoped Mrs. Goose would 


explain, but she didn’t. She just 
pushed all the harder, and glared. 

“T have a very good reason,” she 
told them. 

“Just another of her silly 
ideas,” muttered Black Cat. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Rooster. Mr. Tur- 
tle didn’t say anything. He just 
smiled a queer, slow smile. 

Mr. Goat and Mrs. Goose went 
along and along, and finally they 
reached her house. 

“There, under the apple tree— 
that’s fine,” she said, 

She paid Mr. Goat, and he went 
away. And glad enough he was to 
get away, too! 

Now all this time Mrs. Squirrel 
had been hanging out of her win- 
dow, almost falling out, because 
she was so anxious to know what 
was going on. 

She skittered over. Mrs. Goose 
was standing by the boat, with a 
pleased look on her feather face. 


“Oh, no you don’t!” said Mr. Goat, “It’s going to be hard enough to drag without you in it.” 
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“What on earth are you doing 
with this old rowboat?” Mrs. 
Squirrel asked. “What do you 
want of an old broken down row- 
boat under an apple tree?” 

Mrs. Goose looked important. 

“It’s more than just a rowboat,” 
she said. “If you will only listen, 
I’ll tell you. This is a lifeboat. 

“A lifeboat! But why do you 
want a lifeboat? They are for 
storms at sea, when big boats get 
into trouble, and are about to sink. 
Then the passengers get into life- 
boats, and are saved. But what 
good is a lifeboat miles and miles 
from the sea? Tell me that.” 

Mrs. Goose straightened up as 
though Mrs. Squirrel had asked 
her something just too foolish for 
words. 

“Can’t you understand? If I 
were on a big boat, and it was in 
trouble, then I’d have my own 
personal lifeboat, to save me. I’d 
be ready for anything.” 

Mrs. Squirrel just stood there 
and flashed her brown eyes. Then 
she asked: “But how are you go- 
ing to get your lifeboat to the sea? 
As far as that goes, how are you 
going to get yourself to the sea? 
Are you planning to make an 
ocean voyage?” 

“Certainly not,” snapped Mrs. 
Goose. “Not just now, anyway. 
But if I do, I'll be ready.” 

Mrs. Squirrel shook her head 
and waved her paws as though 
she couldn’t think of anything 
right enough to say to Mrs. Goose. 
NOVEMBER, 1955 


Old Lady Owl watched her scramble in and out of the boat. 


Then she asked, “But what got 
you into all this, anyway? How 
did you happen to think of a life- 
boat ?” 

“That is very easy to explain,” 
Mrs. Goose told her. “Last night 
I read an awful awful story in a 
book I brought home from the 
Animaltown Library. It was about 
a storm at sea. There weren’t 
enough lifeboats to go around, and 
lots of the passengers were 
drowned. So now, I’d better prac- 
tice getting in and out of my boat, 
so I'd know how to do it in a 
hurry.” 

“Go ahead, then,” said Mrs. 


Squirrel, “but I’m certainly not 
going to watch you.” And she 
went away, shaking her head, 


‘and waving her paws. 


Mrs. Goose began getting in 
and out of the boat. She would call 
out “Ship ahoy!” which wasn’t 
the right thing to say, at all, but 
it was all she remembered about 
life at sea. She would rush to the 
lifeboat and scramble in, and rock 
about for a few minutes; then 
scramble out, and do the same 
thing all over again. 

Old Lady Owl came down the 
road with her market basket. 
When she reached Mrs. Goose, she 
didn’t say anything at first! she 
just stood there, staring. Then she 
asked what was going on. 

Mrs. Goose explained all over 
again. 

Old Lady Owl watched her 
scramble in and out, flapping and 
flopping. Then she asked, “But 
where are the oars?” 

Mrs. Goose gulped, and hunted 
furiously under the seats, and 
even over the edge of the boat. 
That’s right,” she said. “There 
aren’t any oars. I never thought 
of that.” 

“Well, you’d better, for how are 
you going to save yourself in a 
boat without any oars? How 


Then a muffled voice said, “Get off the roof of my little quiet place, please.” 
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could you get to a nice, safe 
island? You’d just be tossing 
around, all over the sea, first in 
one direction and then another.” 

Mrs. Goose shuddered a little 
at this; she seemed to be trying 
to think. Then she said, “The oars 
wouldn’t matter. A big boat would 
pick me up.” 

Old Lady Owl thought to her- 
self, “No big boat would pick you 
up; not if they really knew you!” 
But she was too polite to say that. 
She waited, hoping that Mrs. 
Goose would come to her senses. 

But Mrs. Goose seemed to 
have no idea of giving up her 
foolish plan. So Old Lady Owl de- 
cided to say something else. She 
hooted, “It is simply too silly to 
have a lifeboat on dry land under 
an apple tree. A lifeboat that isn’t 
even wet!” 

But that happened to be the 
wrong thing to say. Mrs. Goose’s 
eyes gleamed, she said, “Well, it 
is going to be wet now. If I can’t 
have water outside the boat, I 
can have it inside. I’ll fill it with 
water, then it will be good and 
wet.” 

Old Lady Owl didn’t speak for 
a minute. She was awfully sorry 
she had said anything about wet- 
ness. Then she said, “But how 
foolish. It wouldn’t be a lifeboat 
at all, but a wooden tub. A bath- 
tub outside the house, and not in- 
side, where bathtubs belong.” 

Mrs. Goose’s eyes gleamed 
again. “But maybe I'll take it into 
the house,” she said. It is a lot 


bigger than the little round tub I 
already have.” 


Old Lady Owl didn’t know what 
to do with her foolish friend. It 
was hard for her to be as wise as 
usual, she ruffled her feathers, 
and said to Mrs. Goose, “All right, 
have your lifeboat if you want to. 
Have your bathtub if you want to. 
But I think you’d do a lot better 
if you left this old rickety thing 
right here under the apple tree 
and filled it with dirt. Then, when 
spring comes, you could plant 
flowers in it.” 


Suddenly Mrs. Goose began to 
cry. “There you go,” she said, “All 
my friends are trying to spoil my 
lifeboat idea. They say the boat 
is battered-up. They say it hasn’t 
any oars. They say it isn’t in the 
right place, under an apple tree. 
They say it isn’t fit for a bathtub 
and it had better be a flower gar- 
den. But I have bought it, and it 
is here. So what shall I do with 
it? I’ve got to use it, someway.” 

Just then there was a soft voice 
beside them; they hadn’t noticed 
that Mr. Turtle had come. “‘May I 
suggest something?” he asked. 
“My shell is a great comfort to 
me, sometimes. I just draw my- 
self into it, and rest; there I am. 
Mrs. Goose, why don’t you turn 
the boat upside down, and use it 
for a shell, once in a while, when 
you want to get away from 
things? I thought of that when I 
first saw you with the boat, push- 
ing so hard.” 


Mrs. Goose looked just de- 
lighted. “That is the best idea of 
all! I can use my boat like that 
when I want to get away from 
things, and by things I mean my 
foolish friends. No, not you, Mr. 
Turtle. Now, please help me turn 
this over.” 


So Old Lady Owl and Mr. 
Turtle helped her, and there was 
the boat upside down, “You'll 
have to scoop away a little earth, 
so you can crawl under,” Mr. 
Turtle said, and Mrs. Goose ran 
for the shovel. 

It wasn’t long after that Mrs. 
Squirrel came back again, to see 
what was going on now. There 
was the boat, upside down under 
the apple tree, and she wondered 
about that. Mrs. Goose didn’t 
seem to be anywhere about. So 
Mrs. Squirrel got up on top of the 
boat, to look around. 

Then a muffled voice said, “You 
woke me up. Get off the roof of 
my little quiet place, please.” 

“Oh isn’t it a lifeboat any 
more?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

“You might still call it that,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “It saves my life 
from my friends.” 

“Stay under there a lot,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “It’s a fine safe 
place for you to be.” 

Mr. Turtle was still there. He 
pulled his head out of his shell, 
to say “Hi.” “Ship ahoy,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. Then they both 
laughed, softly, so Mrs. Goose 
wouldn’t hear. 


Small Boy's Questions 
SHEILA STINSON 


Mother, where does the moonman sleep? 


(I’d surely like to know;) 


And where are the stars in the daytime, 


Wherever do they go? 


Who taught the little frogs to hop 


And caterpillars wrap 


Themselves inside a warm cocoon 


When they must take a nap? 


What makes the little birds go south 


And sheep have wooly fur? 


Why do the roses smell so sweet ? 


Who taught my cat to purr? 


Mother, why are you serious? 


(You said I have been good.) 


She smiled and said, ‘‘your questions, son, 


I’d answer if I could.” 
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Old 
FRANCIS 


On CE there was a farmer by 
the name of Mr. Hoozle. He lived 
in a white house with his wife 
Lura. 

Near the big red barn there 
was an old hollow hickory tree. 
It had lost its top in a sleet storm 
a long time ago, so it wasn’t the 
beautiful tree it had been. But a 
large bush of Red Rambler roses 
climbed up it, and in spring it 
looked like a tree dripping with 
red roses! 

One day Mr. Hoozle said to his 
wife Lura, “Lurie, I think I’ll cut 
down the old hollow hickory tree. 
We've got plenty of trees on the 
place, anyhow.” 

Lura said sadly, ‘‘Dear me, 
Hoozle, if you cut down the old 
hollow hickory tree, where will the 
Red Ramblers climb?” 

Mr. Hoozle went on out to the 
big red barn. 
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onkey Face 


I. SHINN 


And Lura sighed, “It’s time for 
me to feed the chickens.” She 
had a big flock of white chickens 
that laid dozens and dozens of 
large, white eggs. 

When Mr. Hoozle reached the 
barn, he discovered that some- 
thing dreadful had happened. The 
grain bins were almost empty. 
“Now who is carrying away the 
wheat and oats?” he asked. 

Mr, Hoozle called to his wife, 
who was coming down the path 
to the big red barn, “Lurie, come 
out here and see what has hap- 
pened!” 

“Coming!” said Lura. “Be there 
in a minute.” She began to walk 
faster. “Oh, dear me, I wonder 
what has happened now!” 

Both the Hoozles tried to figure 
out who was carrying away the 
oats and the wheat from the 
grain bins. 


“Mr. 


“What shall we do?” they both 
said in one breath. 

Sandy the dog was bringing in 
the cows for the evening milking. 
Hoozle knew this because 
Sandy was barking sharply to 
keep the cows coming into their 
stalls in the big red barn. The 
cows were calling “Mooooo” as 
they took their places in the stalls. 

Mr. Hoozle said, ‘Well, I'll get 
the milking done.” 

And Lura said, “Supper’ll be 
ready soon as you’re through.” 
She bustled back to the house to 
make biscuits and peal the pota- 
toes for supper. She had already 
fed the chickens. 

After supper, Lura washed the 
dishes. Mr. Hoozle said, “Guess 
I’d better water the rose bushes 
and the tomato plants.” 

He went down the path toward 
the barn. The evening star and a 
pale-gold moon lighted the way 
for him. 

Mr. Hoozle carried buckets and 
buckets of water for the rose 
bushes and the tomato plants. He 
didn’t want anything on his farm 
to be hungry or thirsty. The 
cold, clear water looked so good 
he said, “Guess I'll have a little 
of it, too.” He drank a whole 
dipperful. 


Being a little tired after the 
day’s work, he decided to sit down 
on a bench to rest. The bench 
was under the old hollow hickory 
tree. He had no more than gotten 
seated when something startled 
him. SOMETHING floated down 
from NOWHERE and settled it- 
self on Hoozle’s shoulder. “Well 
I’ll be doggoned!” he said aloud. 

He shrugged his shoulder a 
little. But IT stayed right there. 
And when he tried to push it off, 
it refused to be pushed. 

“OUCH!” cried Hoozle, for it 
had claws, and they were digging 
into his shoulder. 

“Whoever you are, you’ve got 
nice soft feathers.” They were 
tickling his neck. “Soft feathers 
and sharp claws,” Hoozle told IT. 

Lura came running down.the 
path. “What’s wrong, Hoozle?’” 
she inquired. 
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“Come here and see!” Hoozle 
answered. 

When Lura came close, she 
could hardly believe her own eyes. 

“Why, it’s an OWL on your 
shoulder, Hoozle!” She began to 
laugh. “It’s a big white-faced 
barn owl, Hoozle. In fact, it’s the 
funniest thing I ever saw!” 

“Well, it seems to think I’m the 
limb of a tree. I tried to shake 
him off, and all he does is to 
pinch me all the harder with those 
claws of his,” Hoozle complained. 

“He’s got the funniest face, 
Hoozle!” Lura laughed. “You 
know he looks like an old grand- 
mother in a nightcap!” 

Then she looked a little closer 
at the owl. “It’s face is really like 
a monkey’s,” she observed. “And 
all that hood of feathers around 
his eyes make the nightcap.” 

“The joke is on us, Lurie!” 
Hoozle said. “It can see better 
than we can. Owls can see in the 
dark.” 

“Only it picked a moonlight 
night for this trick,” Lura said. 
“We'll see about this joke. The 
moon is on our side.” 

Just at that moment, there was 
a rustling sound in the direction 
of the barn door. Woof! and the 
big barn owl sailed off Mr. Hoozle’s 
shoulder. In the wink of an eye, 
it had a rat that was making for 
the barn. 


Makes An 


YVONNE 


Gre I wish we could make 
an Indian hat,” said Jimmy to 
Miss Brown one November day. 

“We'll ask the class and see 
how many would like to make 
them,” answered Miss Brown. 

After everyone was on the rug, 
Miss Brown asked the children 
and everyone thought it was an 
excellent idea, 
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Lura and Hoozle got up from 
the bench. Hoozle said, ‘““Be quiet, 
Lurie! Let’s see where it takes 
the rat.” They moved back a little 
from the bench under the old hol- 
low hickory tree. 

In the moonlight, they could see 
the big barn owl float almost over 
their heads and drop silently at 
the mouth of the hole in the old 
hollow hickory tree. 

“K-y-r-r-r-r-r-ik!”” it sang in a 
wavery sort of wail. 

“His-s-s-s-s-s!”’ came an answer 
from the inside of the hole. Then 
more hisses and clicking sounds 
came out of that hole. 

Just then, a larger barn owl 
floated away from the hole. It 
was Mama Barn Owl making room 
for Papa to come in. But what did 
those hisses come from? 

Lura said in a whisper, I'll go 
fetch the flashlight, quick as I 
can!” 

She tiptoed to the house. She 
was back in no time with the 
flashlight, but she didn’t flash it 
on the way down the path for fear 
of frightening the owls up in the 
old hollow hickory tree. 

Hoozle climbed up on the bench 
where he and Lura had been sit- 
ting. “Here, Lurie, I’ll give you a 
lift.”” Up went Lura to the bench. 

“For goodness’ sakes!” he 


whispered. “Here, Lurie, take a 
look!” 


Tommy s Brother 


Indian Hat 


ALTMANN 


“How do you suppose we could 
make one?” Miss Brown asked 
the class. 

“We could use paper for the 
band that fits around our head,” 
suggested Jimmy. 

“We could put real feathers in 
it,” said Jim. 

“IT don’t know. Real feathers 
sound fine but where are we go- 


There perched old Papa Barn 
Owl busily feeding BABIES! Two 
fluffy white balls with mouths 
hissing and clicking. It was bed- 
time for the Hoozles, but it was 
breakfast time in the old hollow 
hickory tree. 

“Well, Lurie,” Mr. Hoozle said, 
“‘we never had better luck in our 
lives! Think of it, a whole family 
of barn owls to keep the rats and 
mice out of the grain bins!” 


“That’s wonderful!” said Lura. 
“But, Hoozle, how about my 
chicks? Won’t barn owls eat 
chickens ?” 

“No-sir-ee, Lurie!’ Mr. Hoozle 
said. “I’m tickled to pieces they’ve 
moved in! Barn owls don’t catch 
chickens. They won’t touch ’em. 
Why, some folks shoot barn owls 
just because they don’t know what 
a blessing they are.” 

“And, Lurie,” Hoozle went on, 
“we shall never cut down the hol- 
low hickory tree as long as Old 
Monkey Face and his family live 
in that hole, either.” 


“I’m glad,” Lura said. “Now 
the Red Ramblers can stay right 
where they are.” 


“And with four barn owls on 
the place,” said Hoozle, “we won’t 
have to worry about the grain 
bins any longer. Why, they’ll 
keep the whole farm clean of rats 
and mice.” 


ing to get so many ?” asked Helen. 

“Guess that wasn’t such a good 
idea,” said Jim. 

“We could use colored paper for 
our feathers,” said Betty. 

“T think that is a fine idea. I’ll 
cut the paper and the headbands 
for you tonight after school. Then 
tomorrow we can make the Indian 
headdresses,”’ said Miss Brown. 

The children could hardly wait 
until it was time to go to school 
the next day. The boys especially 
were excited. 

“Have you got the Indian hats 
ready for us to make?” asked 
many of the children as they came 
into kindergarten the next day. 
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“Yes, Ihave. After everyone is 
on the rug I’ll show you how to 
make them.” 

It didn’t take the children very 
long before they were all on the 
rug. Miss Brown didn’t have to 
remind one child to hurry. 

“Now everyone look at me. I'll 
show you just what to do. These 
long brown strips that will fit 
around your head and hang down 
the back is the band for the head- 
dress. Notice that it is folded. 
These colored papers the shape of 
a short ruler (6 inches long) are 
the feathers. To make them look 
like feathers cut a point on each 
one. Then draw a black line down 
the middle and lines to each side. 
After you have your feathers 
made, lay them in the headdress 
band. Space them so that they 
will be even. Each person will re- 
ceive twelve feathers. Put paste 
on each side of the bottom of the 
feathers and place in paste. Press 
the headdress band down on the 
feathers. You may have to add 
some more paste to have it stick 
down all over. Bring the head- 
dress with the feathers to me, 
and I will fit it to your head and 
staple the hat together. You will 
notice that the band is real long 
(23 inches) so that you would 
have feathers hanging down your 
back. If you need any help just 
ask me.” 

The children watched Miss 
Brown as she made an Indian 
headdress. Soon they were at the 
tables making their own. Miss 
Brown had covered the tables 
with plastic table covers and 
placed paste on each table. The 
children took the crayons and 
scissors from the table where 
they were placed ready to be used. 
They worked very hard making 
their headdresses. Some children 
could do everything themselves 
but some had to have help. Some- 
times another kindergarten child 
helped someone and sometimes 
Miss Brown helped the children. 
It took almost all morning to get 
the Indian headdresses made. 
Some of the children even drew a 
design on the band. After their 
Indian headdresses were fitted to 
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their heads, they cleaned up their 
“mess” and anything else they 
saw. After that they sat on the 
rug and waited for the rest to 
finish. 

“My! I have a lot of little 
Indians sitting in front of me,” 
said Miss Brown as almost all the 
children were on the rug sitting 
in front of her. ‘““Now what would 
you like to do.” 

“Let’s dance like Indians. I feel 
just like one with my Indian 
headdress on,” said Jimmy. 

“T’d like that too,” said Mary. 

“All right. I’ll play some Indian 
rhythm music for you. First the 
girls may go out and dance.” 

You should have seen the little 
Indian girls dance. Yes, we can 
call them Indians as they felt just 
like an Indian with the headdress 
on. 

“That was just fine girls. The 
boys may go out now.” 


The boys were more excited 
than the girls. They bent over 
and looked as though they were 
doing a war dance. 


“The children that finished 
cleaning up the room and did not 
have a chance to go out may do 
so now,” said Miss Brown, 

By that time everyone had a 
turn to dance like an Indian. Now 
everyone was on the rug. 


“Now that we are all on the 
rug let’s sing the Indian song you 
learned yesterday,” said Miss 
Brown. 


Miss Brown played the music 
over once first and then the chil- 
dren sang the song. If you listen, 
you might hear them singing now. 

Big, Big Indian 

Big, big Indian plays upon his 

drum 

Tum tum tum, tum, tum, tum 

Big, big Indian ah - - - - - - - - 

Perhaps you would like to play 
Indian and make an Indian head- 
dress. I am sure you know some 
Indian songs. It is fun being 
Indians in the month of Novem- 
ber. I know some boys that like 
to play cowboys and Indians any- 
time. Why do we think of Indians 
during the month of November? 

(Class guess) 


That’s right. The Indians help- 
ed the Pilgrims that first hard 
winter when they came to Ameri- 
ca. After that the Indians and 
Pilgrims were friends. 

Why do we have Thanksgiving 
Day? 

(Class guess) 

That’s right again. We want to 
always remember to be thankful 
like the Pilgrims were when they 
celebrated the first thanksgiving 
by inviting their friends the Indi- 
ans to the party. If the Indians 
hadn’t given the Pilgrims food 
that first winter many, many of 
them would have starved to death. 
Some did die but the food kept 
many of them alive. I wonder how 
many of you can tell the class 
what you are grateful for. Would 
you like to go around the class 
and each person when it it their 
turn stand up and tell what you 
are grateful for? 

(Class do this if they like to) 

You remembered just about 
everything. I am glad that you 
are thankful for your mother and 
father, sister and brother and 
frieads. For the sun, rain, trees, 
flowers, birds and all the things 
that God gives us to make our 
world beautiful and a very nice 
place to live in. Also for the 
house you live in and the clothes 
you wear certainly is something 
to be thankful for. And of course 
the best and one of the most im- 
portant reasons why you should 
be thankful and grateful is that 
you live in AMERICA THE LAND 
OF THE FREE. This might be a 
good time to sing America. Every- 
one stand up and sing. 

America 

My country ’tis of thee 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing. 

Land where my fathers died! 

Land of the Pilgrim’s pride! 

From every mountain side, 

Let freedom ring! 

Did you know the melody of 
America is “God Save the King”? 

Do you know who wrote the 
song “America’’? 

(Class guess) 
It was Rev. Samuel F. Smith. 
(Turn to Page 62) 


“It doesn’t hurt,” said Father Beaver 


The Beaver Who 
Wouldn't Bang His Tail 


D. V. GILDER 


Bor IT doesn’t hurt,” said 
Father Beaver. “You have to learn 
to bang your tail, Bobby. That’s 
all there is to it, All beavers bang 
their tails and no son of mine is 
going to shame me by being such 
a sissy.” 

“But, it will hurt,’”’ whimpered 
Bobby Beaver. “And I don’t see 
why I should have to do some- 
thing I know is going to hurt. 
Anyway, why do beavers have to 
bang their tails?” 

“Because — because — just be- 
cause they do,” said Father Beav- 
er. “And because they are beav- 
ers, I suppose. And you’re a beav- 
er, too, so that settles it.” 

Father Beaver raised his thick, 
flat tail and went Bang! Bang! 
Bang! on the mud and log floor 
of their house. “See, it doesn’t 
hurt me a bit. Now, you try it.” 

Bobby: raised his small, flat 
tail. Then he gently set it back on 
the floor and shook his head. 
“But, you’re a grown-up beaver,” 
he said. “And I’m just a very 
small beaver and I don’t think 
very small beavers are supposed 
to bang their tails.” 

Mother Beaver’s orange front 
teeth stopped tearing the - bark 
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from the short poles she was fix- 
ing for lunch. 

“Bobby Beaver, I’m ashamed of 
you,” she cried. “Your sister was 
much younger than you when she 
learned to bang her tail. And look 
at Beverly now. Every work group 
that goes in the woods tries to get 
her to go along because she is 
such a good tail-banger.”’ 

“Aw, banging tails are all girls 
are good for, anyway,” said 
Bobby, crossly. “Anyway, I bet 
I can chop down lots bigger trees 
than old Beverly can.” 

“‘Now, son, that’s where you’re 
wrong,” said Father Beaver. “Be- 
cause until you learn to thump 
your tail you won’t be allowed to 
chop down any trees. It’s an old 
beaver law.” 

“Well, let’s not talk about it 
anymore, now,” said Mother 
Beaver, handing them each a 
peeled white stick. “Lunch is 
ready and I do like to eat my 
meals in a pleasant atmosphere.” 

And their lunch hour was pleas- 
ant. That is, until Bobby reached 
hungrily for his third stick. He 
had to take the small one because 
it was on top. 

“This must be from a tree you 


chopped down,” he teased Bar- 
bara. “It’s just about your size.” 

“At least, I manage to bring 
home some kind of food,”’ Barbara 
snapped back. “I don’t just play 
all day and expect my family to 
feed me for the great privilege of 
having me around.” 

“Children, children,” said Moth- 
er Beaver. “Barbara, that was de- 
cidedly unkind.” She eyed Bobby 
sadly. “Even if Bobby does worry 
us so, it was still unkind, And not 
at all like you, either, dear.” 

“Don’t blame Barbara’ too 
much,” said Father Beaver. 
“Everyone teases her so about her 
odd brother. Why, even I get em- 
barrassed when I have to say 
‘No, he hasn’t learned to bang his 
tail, yet’. Well, Barbara, shall we 
get back to work?” 

“{ think I'll come with you,” 
said Mother Beaver. “It’s such a 
nice day for working in the 
woods.” 

“And, I'll come, too,” said 
Bobby. “It’s so lonesome here with 
everyone gone.” 

Father Beaver looked at Mother 
Beaver. Mother Beaver looked at 
Father Beaver. Neither one spoke. 
Then Barbara looked at both of 
them and turned to Bobby. 

“IT guess they can’t bear to tell 
you,” she said. ‘‘And someone has 
to, so I suppose it’s up to me. 
When you aren’t working, you 
just get in evervone’s way. So a 
meeting was held this morning 


and it was decided that you had 7 


to stay away from where any 
beavers were working.” 

“Oh, Bobby, I’m sorry,” said 
Mother Beaver and her smile was 
so sad and small that only two of 
the sharp orange teeth were vis- 
ible. 

“Let him learn to bang his tail, 
then,” growled Father Beaver to 
pretend he wasn’t sorry at all. 

“Tl bring you a nice tender 
stick for a snack,” promised Bar- 
bara to show how sorry she was, 
even if he did tease her. 

Quickly then, the three of them 
hurried into the tunnel that led 
out through the foundation of the 
house into the stream. Bobby was 
left alone. The afternoon was his 
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to do exactly as he pleased. Only, 
lately, Bobby was finding that be- 
ing able to do as he pleased wasn’t 
much fun. Not alone, anyway. 
And all of his usual playmates 
were enjoying themselves these 
days helping the grown-ups. 

“T could go someplace by my- 
self and gnaw a tree down,” de- 
cided Bobby. He ran to the tunnel 
entrance and a minute later was 
swimming through the stream. 
Knowing where the others were 
working, he crawled out on the 
bank and headed in the opposite 
direction. Bobby looked at several 
trees before he found one that 
was exactly right. 

It was a small tree, but then, of 
course, Bobby was a small beaver. 
Moving close to the trunk, he 
raised up on his rear legs. It 
didn’t hurt his tail any when he 
used it like this to balance with. 
It was just the banging he was 
afraid of. 

Now, he_ started chewing. 
Around and around until there 
was the merest shred of wood 
left. Then, nipping that, he 
jumped back while the tree fell. 
A neat job, if he did say so him- 
self. 

Still, it wasn’t much fun chop- 
ping trees when there was no one 
else to see how fast he worked. 
Bobby thought about digging a 
canal then but after scooping out 
three or four paws full of mud, 
he had had enough of that, too. 
The whole trouble with his after- 
noon was that he needed some 
company. 

Bobby didn’t intend to deliber- 
ately disobey and join the others. 
But, surely it couldn’t do any 
harm just to creep close enough to 
see what they were doing. 

So Bobby went quietly through 
the woods to the small clearing 
where the other beavers were 
busily working. Finding a con- 
venient patch of brush where he 
could see everything, he settled 
comfortably to watch. First he 
watched Barbara to see why she 
was so much in demand, 

His sister was working on a 
tree that was even smaller than 
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the one Bobby had cut down. She 
chewed around and around its 
base. Then suddenly she stopped. 
Up came her tail. Slap! Slap! Slap! 
At once, all of the other beavers 
stopped work and ran away. When 
the tree was down, back they 
came. 

“Aw, bragging about that little 
tree,” sniffed Bobby. “Even if I 
was a girl I’d certainly want a 
bigger tree than that to bang my 
tail about.” 

And, disgusted, Bobby turned 
to watch Mother Beaver. Just be- 
fore her tree crashed, up came her 


CONVERSATION 

NONA KEEN DUFFY 
A wind blew out 

Of the empty sky, 
“Where are you going, 

Wind?” said I! 

Said the wind to me, 
“T’m on my way 

To a far country!” 
“What shall you do 

When you get there?” 
“T’ll talk to a boy 

And rumple his hair!” 


tail. Thump! Thump! Thump! 
And, again, all the beavers ran 
away while the tree crashed. 

“That’s odd,” said Bobby. “I 
never knew Mother to brag about 
anything before.” 

Could it be that bragging was 
all right when it came to trees? 
He looked around to see how 
Father Beaver acted. And Bang! 
Bang! Bang! went his tail just be- 
before his tree crashed. But this 
time Bobby noticed how the other 
beavers all scattered at the sound. 

“Perhaps Barbara wasn’t brag- 
ging after all,” he said, thought- 
fully. “And, I’m almost sure 
Mother wasn’t because she just 
never does. And Father wouldn’t 
either because he has cut down so 
many trees that he is used to it. 
No, it must be for some other 
reason. Could it be to warn the 
others. They certainly ran when 
they heard it.” 

Bobby thought that over for a 
moment. “But, I don’t care,” he 


said, “Even if there is such a good 
reason, I’m sure it hurts and I’m 
not going to do it.” 

He stuck his chin out in 
Father’s direction to show how 
stubborn he meant to be. And, 
right then, out of the corner of 
his eye, saw the large, dark shape 
slinking slowly towards the spot 
where Father Beaver was work- 
ing. 

My goodness, was that—it was. 
A Wolverine. And Wolverines 
were such mean animals that it 
couldn’t be creeping up on Father 
for any good purpose. But, Wolv- 
erines were fast animals, too, 
when they wanted to be. Bobby’s 
short legs would never make it 
clear across the clearing in time to 
warn Father. What could he do? 

Suddenly, Bobby thought of the 
one thing he could do. He scram- 
bled through the brush into the 
clearing. Up came his tail. Slap! 
Slap! Slap! Not very loud on this 
first attempt but loud enough. 

Father Beaver looked up in sur- 
prise. He saw the Wolverine. Up 
came his own tail. Bang! Bang! 
Bang! And every beaver heard 
and raced for the stream and 
home. 

When all of the beavers were 
safely back through the tunnel 
and sitting comfortably in the 
round room of their tepee-shaped 
house they held another meeting. 
But, this time Bobby was praised 
in front of everyone and told that 
he was more than welcome to join 
the other beavers in the woods. 

“And banging your tail didn’t 
hurt after all, did it, son?” asked 
Father Beaver. 

Bobby laughed. “To tell the 
truth, Father,” he said, “ I don’t 
know whether it did or not. I was 
too frightened to notice.” 

“Well, you’re not frightened 
now,” hinted Barbara. 

Bobby raised his tail. Slap! 
Slap! Slap! He tried again. 
Thump! Thump! Thump! And an- 
other time, harder yet. Bang! 
Bang! Bang! 

“Well, my goodness,” he said. 
“Why didn’t someone tell me that 
it wouldn’t hurt?” 
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Captain Kitten greets Farmer Brown 


Captain Kitten 


JEANNE E. KINGETT 


Once upon a time there was 
a cat named Captain Kitten. He 
was called Captain Kitten because 
he lived on his own sailboat and 
sailed the seven seas. 


Captain Kitten got up every 
morning, prepared a breakfast of 
milk and eggs, washed the dishes, 
made his bunk and scrubbed the 
decks, When all of these things 
were done, he donned his captain’s 
cap and wandered out to see the 
sights. 

Sometimes he would visit the 
market and buy some food. Some- 
times he would visit shops and 
buy a trinket to serd a friend. 
Sometimes he would wander out 
of town to see the country- 
side. When he had seen enough 
of the countryside, remembered 
all of his friends, and bought 
enough food, he pulled up anchor 
and sailed away. 


One day, when he had wandered 
out to see the countryside, Cap- 
tain Kitten knew something very 
nice was going to happen because 
he felt so good inside. So he 
stopped and had a pleasant chat 
with a very nice lady named Mrs. 
Cow. 


Mrs. Cow asked him to stay for 
lunch and meet her neighbor. 
They had fresh milk and an omelet 
made by Mrs. Cow’s friend, 
Mother Hen. They talked about 
Rhode Island where Mother Hen 
was born and where Captain Kit- 
ten had once sailed. 
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After lunch, Captain Kitten 
thanked them both and added 
their names to his list of friends 
in a little book and said goodbye. 
Then he started back toward the 
town, 

When he had walked a mile, he 
saw a farmer cat working in his 
garden. Captain Kitten smiled 
and said, ““Good afternoon.” 

The farmer cat said, “Howdy, 
stranger. Nice day.” 

The farmer cat seemed very 
friendly, so Captain Kitten de- 
cided to stop and talk. He 
learned that the farmer cat was 
named Mr. Brown, which was a 
nice name for a farmer cat and 
an easy name to remember be- 
cause Mr. Brown was a brown 
spotted cat. 

They talked about many things 
and finally Captain Kitten decided 
it was time to go. He entered Mr. 
Brown’s name in his little book 
and asked him to come to dinner 
aboard his boat. 

Mr, Brown said he would be de- 
lighted because he had never been 
aboard a boat. He put away his 
tools and they walked together 
back to town. 

Mr. Brown brought some of his 
special homegrown catnip for tea 
and Captain Kitten bought an 
extra large fish at the market. 
After Captain Kitten had shown 
Mr. Brown around the boat, Mr. 
Brown showed him how to cook 
the fish country-style. 

After dinner, they sat around 


and together they talked of many 
things. 

Mr. Brown spent the night 
aboard Captain Kitten’s boat be- 
cause it was very late when they 
finished talking and Captain Kit- 
ten knew that farmers were not 
used to late hours. So, Mr. Brown 
slept in the bunk across from Cap- 
tain Kitten and dreamt of foreign 
ports and catnip tea. He awoke to 
feel the boat rocking and hear the 
lines blowing against the mast. 
He thought how nice it was to be 
aboard a boat. 

That morning, Mr. Brown dried 
the dishes and made his bunk and 
helped Captain Kitten scrub the 
decks. They went to the market 
and bought some food and visited 
the shops and purchased some 
trinkets for Captain Kitten’s 
friends. Then they walked to- 
gether to Mr. Brown’s farm and 
had lunch. 

Mr. Brown showed Captain Kit- 
ten his garden and his house. He 
packed some of his special home- 
grown catnip in a basket for him 
to take on his voyage. 

That afternoon, they sat on 
Mr. Brown’s front porch and 
talked about the things they had 
forgotten the night before. Cap- 
tain Kitten thought how nice it 
was to be in the country with all 
of the green growing things and 
feel the soft restful breeze that 
smelled of homegrown catnip. 

They were very sorry when the | 
time came to say goodbye. Mr. 
Brown and Captain Kitten walked 
together until they reached the 
town and then they shook hands 
and told each other how nice it 
had been. That is when Captain 
Kitten had his GREAT idea. 
and just as Captain Kitten had his 
GREAT idea, Mr. Brown had a 
GREAT idea, too. 

So, instead of saying goodbye 
at all, Mr. Brown just went along 
with Captain Kitten and boarded 
the boat. They pulled up anchor 
and sailed away. 

Now, part of the time Mr. 
Brown and Captain Kitten sail the 
seven seas together and think how 
nice it is to be aboard a boat. They 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Orus, the screech owl, woke 
from his all-day nap in the hollow 
tree. He blinked his round yellow 
eyes, then opened them wide. The 
ring of soft feathers around 
each eye made them look even 
larger. It was getting dark. Time 
to begin hunting something to 
eat. He stepped out of his hole in 
the old oak tree. His gray barred 
feathers just matched the bark. 
For long minutes he stood mo- 
tionless on a small branch, clutch- 
ing it with his toes. 

In another hole in the same 
tree Mrs. Otus was guarding the 
one egg she had laid. “Whoo?” 
Otus called softly. 


“Sss!”’ Her voice came like a 
tiny hiss of steam. She was 
awake, and she was hungry. But 
she must keep the round white 
egg warm. 


Otus flew after a moth that zig- 
zagged through the twilight. Then 
he caught another, and a third in 
his curved beak. That was rather 
a stunt. He carried them to his 
mate. By way of thanks, she 
rubbed her feathered cheek 
against his. 

Then he began catching beetles 
and crickets. They would swallow 
the insects whole. But after they 
had digested the good parts, they 
would bring up the hard wings, 
mouth them into a round pellet, 
and drop them to the ground. If 
they had been eating mice, they 
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Otus The Screech Owl 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


would regurgitate the bones and 
fur the same way. These regur- 
gitated pellets on the ground were 
the only sign that there was an 
owl’s nest above in the tree. The 
little ten inch owls regurgitated 
pellets no larger than peas. 


Now Otus raised short 
“ears,” which were really tufts 
of feathers that funneled the 
sounds into the ears that lay flat 
beneath. Off over that patch of 
weeds he could hear something— 
a mouse! It was running through 
the grass stems. The mouse was 
a fat one, for it had been nibbling 
the farmer’s corn. 


With no more sound than a 
shadow, Otus flew down, grappled 
the mouse with his talons, and 
carried it to his mate. 


The reason he could fly so si- 
lently was because his feathers 
were so soft. Each one was edged 
with down, as soft as that of a 
newly hatched chick. Even his 
long legs and the tops of his toes 
were feathered. 

Next morning something 
dreadful happened. The farmer 
had a tree doctor come and fill all 
the holes in his trees with cement. 
When the man came to their tree, 
Otus and his mate tried to scare 
him away. With beaks clacking 
and feathers raised till they 
looked twice as big, they flew 
around the man’s head. But the 
tree doctor didn’t scare. He just 
threw the white egg out of the 
nest. And where it broke on a 
stone below, a squirrel came and 
licked it up. 

The Otus family would have to 
find a new home. But the farm 
was such a good place to catch 
mice! Choosing a tree with no 
holes in it, they quickly built a 
stick nest. And there Mrs. Otus 
laid her second egg. But a boy 
czme and climbed the tree, and 
carried the egg away in his shirt 
pocket. 

At last Mrs. Otus found a tall 
stump with a hollow in one side. 
She was bigger than Otus him- 
self, but the hole would be big 
enough for her, and the egg, and 
Otus himself would have to sleep 


(Turn to Page 61) 
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WHEN WINTER COMES Helen Strimple 


Horses and cows grow thicker covering of hair that 

will keep them warm when cold weather comes. Sheep’s wool grows all sum- 
mer so it is thick and warm 
when winter comes. 


Our cats and dog grow heavier coats for 
winter too. 


Squirrels and Chipmunks curl up 
into little balls inside their nests 
and burrows and wrap their bushy 4 5 . 
tails around their bodies and go Little wild animals such 


into a deep sleep during as the rabbit grow a 
the coldest days, thick covering of hair, even its feet and toes are 


covered — all except the pads and claws. The 
snowshoe rabbit grows a 

white coat so it looks like 

the snow. 


2 
> 


The bears eat and eat all Fall and store up fat on their bodies, The Beaver builds himself a snug home below 
then they find a sheltered spot and sleep during the winter. the ice line in the water and covers it with a 
roof of sticks and branches. 
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That 
Wonderful 
Bird 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Y ou've ALL heard, no doubt, 
the little poem that begins, ‘‘What 
a wonderful bird is the Pelican”? 
Well, he is a wonderful bird. He’s 
wonderfully homely, as well as 
being wonderfully clumsy-look- 
ing. But, boy, is he a wonderful 
fisherman! 

George and Fred were spending 
_ part of their vacation in Florida. 
Their folks had heard how nice 
it was there in summer and had 
decided to see for themselves, so 
the boys were having a brand new 
experience. 

From the time they saw the 
first palm trees, every sight that 
met their eyes held a new thrill, 
and, as soon as they were settled 
in their apartments, the boys 
started out to locate a place to 
fish. Biscayne bay was right at 
the foot of their street, where a 
concrete sea-wall made an ideal 
fishing spot. 

“Hey! George, did you see that 
fish jump up out there?” cried 
Fred. “I'll bet he weighed five 
pounds!” 

“Where?” asked his friend. 
“Oh, I see! Out where those rip- 
ples are! Let’s watch, now, Maybe 
we'll see another.” 

As they watched, a shadow 
sped by, on the ground and, look- 
ing up, George saw a large bird, 
with a long bill and short legs, 
swoop out over the water. 

“T believe that’s a pelican,” he 
said. “That’s the first one I ever 
saw outside the zoo. Look at 
that!” 

As he spoke, the great bird 
drew back its wings and made a 
regular power-dive for the water. 
He went in with a splash and 
came up with a fish in his beak. 
Then, with a flapping of his pow- 
erful wings, he rose from the wa- 
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ings, where he landed with his 
fish. As the two boys watched, he 
gave a quick little jerk of his 
head and the fish disappeared as 
if by magic. 

*‘That’s about the quickest meal 
I ever saw,” said George. “What 
does your book say about pelicans, 
Fred ?” 

Fred was always reading in his 
natural history book, whenever 
there was nothing else to do, and, 
while George liked to kid him 
about it, he knew his friend could 
tell him something interesting. 

“Well, the book says there are 
several kinds of these birds. That 
old fellow is known as the Brown 
Pelican, He is the one most com- 
mon to these parts, but there are 
quite a number of varieties. The 
prettiest variety, if you could call 
a pelican pretty, is the large white 
pelican. It spends the summer up 
north, only coming south in the 
cold weather. The wing tips of the 


beaks are brighter yellow than 
the brown variety. 

“All the pelicans have a large 
pouch fastened to their lower 
jaw, where they can store their 


Hello, ’m Tom Toad. Now don’t 
run away. 

I’m a nice chap, in spite of what 
some people say. 

In fact, so much said about me is 
untrue 

I’m glad for this chance to visit 
with you. 

For one thing, I never leave 
warts on your hand. 


How that story started, I don’t 


understand. 

And I won’t live to be a hundred 
years old, 

Another queer fable about me 
that’s told. 

My Grandfather Hopper was for- 
ty, they say, 

And that’s a good age for a toad 
any day. 

To help Mr. Farmer I work very 
hard. 
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ter and flew over to some old pil- 


white pelican are black and their 


food. When not in use, it can be 
drawn back out of the way. Peli- 
cans live almost entirely on fish 
and the book says they dispose of 
great numbers yearly. They build 
their nests of twigs and grass 
usually on the ground. They have 
webbed feet, but can land and 
perch in trees. They prefer sitting 
on flat surfaces, though.” 

“That’s some pouch to carry 
around,” said George. 

“Yes. The book says the birds 
use it as a net for catching their 
fish and for carrying food to their 
young ones. They say the Ameri- 
can pelicans are the only ones 
that will dive for a-fish, as that 
old fellow did just now. 

“See that?” asked George. 
“That fish jumped at least three 
feet out of water. Boy, oh boy! 
Are we going to have some fish- 
ing down here! Let’s go home and 
get our poles and lines ready. I 
wonder what they use for bait.” 

“If we were like that old brown 
pelican,” said Fred, as they en- 
tered the front door, ““we wouldn’t 
have to worry about bait. He 
doesn’t use any.” 

All the way home the boys were 
talking about fishing. 


Tom Toads Story 
HELEN RAMSEY 


I clean up the pests in his garden 
and yard. 

My long sticky tongue reaches 
out in a hurry 

For worms or mosquitoes or 
bugs big and furry. 

I sing when contented a kind of 
Z—Z— 

(I don’t know your taste, but 
that’s music to me.) 

Well, you’ve heard my story, and 
now I must go. 

The weather is chilly, it looks 
much like snow. 

My neat mudpie bed is dug deep 

in the ground, 

I’ll sleep there all winter and not 

make a sound. 
Look for me back here in the 

garden next spring 


When buds start to burst, and 
birds start to sing. 
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Otus The Screech Owl 
(From Page 56) 


in the stick nest. Now if anything 
happened to the one last egg she 
laid, there would be no little owl- 
ets that summer. 


They were near the woods now, 
and there were so many acorns 
on the ground that there were 
mice, too. But the woods might be 
full of dangers like foxes and 
opossums. Otus would have to 
keep a sharp look-out for enemies 
like these. Not but that. he and 
his mate could always fly. from 
danger. It was the new-hatched 
owlet that would be in danger. 


Once while Mrs. Otus took her 
exercise, and Otus stood guard on 
the stump, the boy from the valley 
farm came by. Otus held as still 
as a sliver on the stump. But when 
the boy came too close, the little 
owl had to turn his head to see 
what he was up to. He clacked his 
beak silently. With his eyes fixed 
so he had to turn in order to see 
sidewise. The boy laughed, then 
started running around and 
around the stump. “Twist your 
head off!” he yelled. But Otus 
would just turn his head as far 
as it would go, then snap it back 
to the other side, so fast the boy 
didn’t see what happened. Indeed 
he was not going to wring his own 
neck! And at last the boy tired of 
teasing him and went away. At 
least he hadn’t seen the hole in the 
stump and went away. At least he 
hadn’t seen the hole in the stump 
where now Otus Junior lay, a 
round ball of white down. 


Would Junior be gray, like his 
father, or red-brown like his 
mother? They would know in 
about seven weeks, when his fea- 
thers had grown. 


Now began nights of steady 
hunting, for Junior was always 
hungry. “Hee!” he would squeal 
till they fed him. Then he would 
open his beak its widest, with his 
tongue hanging out at one side, 
till they filled his mouth. The 
only way to keep him quiet was to 
poke bite sized breakfasts and 
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lunches and dinners at him all 


night long. Rut he was a fine little 
owlet. 


One night Otus spied a fox tip- | 


toeing past the stump. It stopped 
to sniff, but the hole was too high 
for the fox to climb to. Sometimes 
a jay or a crow would scold 
around the nest till it kept Otus 
awake. The stump wasn’t a very 
good home for Junior, but he was 
still too young to fly. 


Then one moonlight night Otus’ 
feathers pricked with fright. For 
he saw an opossum come sniffing 
out of the woods, its nose wig- 
gling this way and that as it 
sniffed. Had the breeze brought 
it news of Junior crouching help- 
less in the nest? 


‘“‘WHOO! WHOO!’’ Otus 
threatened, then clacked his beak. 
And “WHOO-00-000!” Junior’s 
mother threatened the opossum. 
But it came right on, its long 
jaws open, its sharp teeth gleam- 
ing. 

Now it was climbing the stump! 
They must stop it, or Junior was 
done for. 


The opossum was a great deal 
larger than the little screech owls. 
What could they do? First the 
mother tried a ruse. Flying down 
in front of the opossum, she 
shoved herself along the ground 
fluttered one wing as if hurt, But 
the opossum was not to be turned 
from the nest. 


Then both owls clacked their 


beaks and flew at its head, raking 6 


their sharp talons—over its ears 
and across its furry head. Again 
—and again! 


The opossum suddenly gave it 
up, and raced for the woods. He 
had had enough of the screech 
owl family. 


Had Otus but known it, there 
were 15 kinds of screech owls all 
the way from Alaska to Mexico 
and from Florida to Western Can- 
ada. And they caught mice by the 
millions. The joke was that there 
were even people who mistook 
their screech for that of the 
“mountain lion.” 
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LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Bears their thickest furs have 
donned, 


Frogs now sleep beneath a 
pond. 

Chipmunks underground. 

Insects in cocoons are warm. 

Forest folk for winter storm 

Well prepared are found. 


Captain Kitten 
(From Page 54) 


think how nice it is to feel it rock 
and hear the lines blowing against 
the mast. And part of the time 
they stay at Mr. Brown’s farm 
and grow homegrown catnip for 
tea. They think how nice it is to 
see the green growing things and 
feel the restful scented breeze. 


And all of the time, they think 
how nice it is that they met each 


other the day Captain Kitten 
knew something nice was going 
to happen. 


Tommy’s Brother 
(From Page 51) 


He was a Baptist minister who 
was born in Boston, Oct. 21, 1808 
and died Nov. 16, 1895. 


Do you know when the hymn 
was first sung? 


(Class guess) 


The hymn was first sung years 
ago at a children’s Fourth of July 
celebration in Park Street Church, 
Boston. 


At first the song was not too 
popular. Do you know when it 
became popular? 


(Class guess) 


It became popular since the 
Civil War. I am sure it will al- 
ways be sung in America. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD COUPON SERVICE 
(From Page 66, 
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“Modeling with Clay.” 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 
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C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 
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Davy Crockett Poster 
(Page 43) 


Davy Crockett is perhaps the 
most popular hero today. Let us 
use this famous character as a 
correlative medium to make our 
number work, spelling, nature 
study and other subjects studied 
in class more interesting and in- 
triguing. 

Tied in with the lessons illus- 
trated on pages 42 and 43, let us 
see how this works out. 

Synonyms — courageous and 
brave, Davy Crockett was a very 
courageous man. He was always 
very brave. Among other syno- 
nyms we might attribute to 
Davy, and use in original senten- 
ces are, bold, self-reliant, valiant, 
stout-hearted, fearless, etc. 

Antonyms — adventurous and 
timid. He was ever adventurous 
and never timid. Other words in 
this class are, valor and coward- 
ice, resolute and fearful, meet 
and run from (danger) etc. 

The poster could inspire con- 
versation about woodland ani- 
mals, descriptive remarks about 
details of the picture. Let us 
make our arithmetic correlate 
with Davy Crockett. 

Let us write six original sen- 
tences about Davy Crockett. 


A Practical Decoration 
(From Page 26) 


gills, was shown. THEN THE 
WHOLE THING WAS ERASED 
COMPLETELY. It was suggested 
that the fish be at least as large 
as two fists held together, and 
that they try to make them look 
as if they were swimming. (No 
stuffed fish in Jimmy’s aquar- 
ium.) Those drawing sea weeds 
were to make them as tall as the 
cardboard would allow, and to try 
to make the weeds look as if they 
were floating in the water. | 
The fish were cut out as a 
whole, and then reduced to an 
appearance of wire by cutting out 
inside, not more than a fourth of 
an inch from the outline. The chil- 
dren found this much easier to do 
than they expected. They drew no 
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inside lines. “Learn to draw with 
your scissors’ was a maxim they 
had heard before. Many interest- 
ing variations were the result. 

The weeds were cut out as 
drawn. As soon as the cut outs 
were ready they were painted 
with tempera, the fish in black, 
the weeds in all the delicate color- 
ings that could be devised. Many 
used lighter colors at the tops of 
the weeds, and varied as they 
painted toward the bases. As soon 
as the objects were painted, they 
were left to dry enough so that 
they would not stick to things, 
but all were put between waste 
papers, and weighted when leav- 
ing for the day, so that they would 
dry flat. 

When the children arrived next 
morning they could hardly wait 
to assemble their aquarium, The 
walls of the room were a dingy 
grey, and we found that the ar- 
chitect’s tape which we used, was 
scarcely to be seen, when holding 
the cuttings in place. The added 

«advantage was that it did not 
harm the wall, and could be 
easily removed. (This sort of tape 
is sold under a variety of com- 
mercial names. It is better for 
this purpose than the cellophane, 
as that is affected by temperature 
causing objects to fall.) 

When the fish and the weeds 
had been arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of all, a top touch of black 
was given to the tape holding the 
fish in place. Thus we discovered, 
and used in other work, that the 
tape can take on any color de- 
sired. It is best to do this, how- 
ever, when the objects have been 
firmly placed. 

So attractive was the aquarium 
to the visitors, the black fish 
swimming among the gay yellow, 
brown, red, and green weeds, that 
the creators were filled with pride. 
It was hard to keep the secret, of 
how this lovely decoration was 
really created to hide something 
careless, and not beautiful! 

Needless to say, the new kind 
of “cut-outs” has been a source of 
inspiration and pleasure, which 
has led to a variety of creative 


efforts. The encouragement of 
creativity is of the utmost im- 
portance to the world of today. 


The Sad Books 
(From Page 37) 


poems. I wonder how she would 
like it if I rubbed a black crayon 
over her face! 

Peter Rabbit Book: Some one 
turned my pages with sticky 
fingers. Now all my pages are 
dirty and stick together. I do wish 
children would be more careful 
when they use us. 

Librarian: I do, too. Such care- 
less children should never touch 
lovely books. 

Book of Birds: How would you 
like to have some one throw you 
on your face in the dirt? That’s 
what happened to me. Now all my 
lovely bird pictures are ruined. 

Flower Book: Well, will you 
look at me? Little Bobby Smith 
chewed the corners of all my 
pages. I wonder if Bobby’s moth- 
er doesn’t give him enough to eat. 

Train Book: Some child in the 
first grade surely spoiled my 
good looks. He left me on the 
front porch all night. I was 
soaked by the rain and now I’m 
all crooked and faded. 

Librarian: Well, I can see that 
we'll have to make some good li- 
brary rules. (The School Chil- 
dren, each carrying a new book, 
enter from the right and stand 
in a group. One of them speaks.) 

One of the School Children: 
Let us help you. The children in 
my class made these good rules. 
Here they are. (The School Chil- 
dren recite or read in unison. ) 

School Children: 

I will keep books clean and neat. 

I will keep crayons and pencils 

away from my books. 

I will never touch books with 

dirty, sticky fingers. 

I will keep books away from 

my mouth. 

Books are my friends. I will be 

careful with them. 

Librarian: These rules are just 
what we need. If all the children 
will remember them we won’t 
have any more sad books. 
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Sheep and Wool 
(From Page 34) 

IX. OUTCOMES: 

The boys and girls — 
Learn about some of the condi- 
tions necessary for raising sheep 
for wool. 
Understand, to a certain extent, 
the problems of the workers who 
provide clothes for us. 

Appreciate clothes made of 
woven and knitted woolen ma- 
terials 

Realize how much more difficult 
spinning and weaving materials 
for clothes was in the days before 
power machinery, than at the 
present time 

Learn how to wash and care for 
woolen clothing 

Appreciate the importance of 
the spinning wheel in the daily 
life of the people who lived long 
ago 

Acquire democratic habits of 
work and play 
X. FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES: 

Perhaps some of the boys and 
girls will encourage their parents 
to take them to the packing house 
to see how the sheep are handled 
there or to a loom company to 
see the big looms; or, possibly, to 
the woolen mills. 

At school this study may well 


lead into a unit on meat, including: 


lamb and mutton. 
Everyday Art 
(From Page 23) 
ing. (Talented children are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. They can 
draw naturally.) When children 
do abstract designs year after 
year they grow tired of them un- 
less the teacher can find new ways 
to make them or new uses for the 
designs and new materials. Chil- 
dren become disinterested unless 
they feel that they are making 
progress. To make progress a 
child needs to see his problem..We 
have found that some-of these 
statements help: 
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Let’s not make too many spots 
of color the same size. 

Let us make some areas larger 
than others. 

Watch Mary. Her areas seem to 
be full of movement. She swings 
in some of her lines quickly. Let 
us try making some spots quickly. 
Sometimes one can hum a tune 
when painting the spots. 

Sometimes it helps to repeat a 
color several times in a design. 

Sometimes it helps to have 


more of one color in a design so 


that, let’s say blue predominates 
or red predominates. 

When you make an abstract de- 
sign, watch the shape. Make the 
shapes as pleasing as possible. 
Don’t make them any old way. 

There are schools in which 
some children in primary grades 
draw and paint pictures but no 
effort is made to lead the majority 
to draw better. It has become the 
vogue to have no teaching in art. 
It has gone too far. Imagine a 
school where no effort was made 
to teaching reading in Grades 1, 
2, 3. The child would be handi- 
capped in grade 4. Many children 
are handicapped in art because 
they have never drawn anything. 
They chose to paint colors all 
over a paper day after day, year 
after year. The primary teachers 
wanted them to enjoy themselves 
doing what they wanted to do. 

We need to get a perspective. 
How can we do it? Perhaps we 
need to ask, “Why art?” Cer- 
tainly one answer can be, “We 
need art in everyday life.”” Much 
of the child’s life is in school. 
When the class puts on a play he 
needs to help make the scenery. 
He needs to be able to draw a 
castle, a boat, some trees, bushes 
or stumps. When he writes a story 
it becomes more interesting if he 
can make a few sketches on the 
margin of his pages. When he 
goes to the shop class he needs 
to sketch a little plan of what he 
chooses to make of leather, metal 
or wood. Words don’t do. He 
needs to be able to take a pencil or 
a piece of chalk and make a 
drawing. If the school has pro- 
grams for parents it is very 


handy to be able to cut a few 
shapes and make an abstract de- 
sign on the cover. When the scen- 
ery on the stage and the dress re- 
hearsal is going on, some children 
and the teacher decide which col- 
ors in the scenery are too dark or 
too light and these are painted 
over so that costumes show off. 
Children engaged in these activi- 
ties in a school are preparing 
themselves to be good home- 
makers. The same practice in 
making pictures or abstracts with 
good dark and light colors is put 
to use when the child later is mar- 
ried. Finding curtain materials 
and chair covers of the right col- 
ors is a necessity. They must go 
with the rug so that the colors 
chosen will make a.happy place 
for people to live and call home. 
Planning some dark and some 
light areas, repeating colors, mak- 
ing one color predominate, having 
some plain areas next to figured 
areas — all of these problems are 
the same ones children experience 
in art in the elementary school. 

The confidence and willingness 
to experiment will carry these 
children through many everyday 
life situations from helping the 
boss fix his office, to making the 
local hospital visiting rooms more 
homelike and arranging bushes 
and flower gardens on an estate. 

Suggested Curriculum 
(From Page 7) 

showing below. For the man, cut 
a pie shape out of the bottom tri- 
angle and the trousers are 
formed. These, pasted in groups, 
walking toward a church, form an 
interesting composition. Back- 
ground trees, shrubs, etc., may be 
added with crayons, water color, 
or colored chalk. 

Simplified “modern” turkeys 
prove very interesting; also.com- 
binations of circles, part circles, 
and triangles work well. Try 
some. 

Cut and paste and murals are 
suggestions for this month, al- 
though we should never forget 
plain illustrations. The back- 
ground belief and philosophy is 
most important. Next in impor- 
tance comes the act of doing. 
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...add a gay exciting 
third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY ' by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode form. 
@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 
history seems as children become 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 


ing Clay. ogi 
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PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘*Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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For Small-Fry 
with 


Big ldeasuseNo-Roll 


@ Extra Strong 


@ Flat surface runs 
lengthwise for good 
broad line effects 


@ Will not soften in 
your hand 


@ Measures 4 inches 
long and % inch in 
diameter 


@ Produces vivid 
ors with a minimum of 
pressure 
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Quick Like A Bunny § 
ART & LETTERING 


BROAD- LINE 


@ Get inspired design, let- 
tering and poster work 


@ 3 widtls ‘Strokes plus 
narrow hairlines 


@ Excellent shading and 
blending for 3-D effects 


@ Maintains sharp edge for 
intricate detail 


@ May be notched for un- 
usual and interesting effects 
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